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THE PLACE OF RYE IN THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH FOOD 


No one can work at the economic history of the English 
Middle Ages without a growing sense of respect for the many years 
of plodding toil which Thorold Rogers put into his History of 
Agriculture and Prices. From bailiffs’ rolls and other sources, 
entirely manuscript and original, he collected for the years 
between 1259 and 1583 nearly 30,000 entries cf cereal prices 
alone. And he was not only wonderfully patient and _per- 
sistent; he was a pioneer. He was a pioneer in the special 
field of medizval price history, with no predecessor but Bishop 
Fleetwood in his Chronicon Preciosum (1707). How defective 
was Fleetwood’s material and how correct was Adam Smith’s 
judgment that the prices he collected “‘ seem to have been those 
chiefly which were remarkable for extraordinary dearness or 
cheapness,” 1 will be apparent to anyone who from the vantage 
ground of Rogers’ volumes looks back on the table Smith took 
the trouble to put together from the bishop’s material.2 And 
Rogers was a pioneer in the wider field of medizval economic 
history in general. We have constantly to remember in using 
his books that between his generation—1866 was the date of his 
two first volumes—and the Middle Ages there had dropped the 
heavy veil of Early Victorian forgetfulness and self-satisfaction. 
The tradition of things medieval survived in England right down 
to the time when the Enclosure movement had finished its work ; 
and then, in a curiously brief space of time, hardly more than 
one generation, even the large outlines of the age-long rural 
economy of England passed completely out of memory. Rogers 
had not the good fortune to find out the yardland which Seebohm 
rediscovered almost as if it had been a Babylonian antiquity ; 
but he did lead the way in making us realise anew the vast 

1 Wealth of Nations, ed. Rogers, I, p. 196 (Bk. I, Chap. XI). 
2 At the end of Bk. I, Chap. XI. 
No. 123.—voL. XXXI. 
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importance of agrarian conditions in the past life of our people. 
It is necessary to say this, lest it should appear that criticism, 
even of one of Roger’s main contentions, is meant to detract 
from the gratitude which is his due. 

‘“‘ Wheat was the customary food of the people of this country,” 
Rogers declared in 1866, “‘ from the earliest times. . . . Rye was 
very scantily cultivated.’”’1 Writing eighteen years later, he 
was equally emphatic, and this time in a work intended for a 
wider audience : 


‘“ Over the greater part of England, over all indeed which 
has come under my inquiry, even as far north as the county of 
Durham, the staple produce of agriculture, and by implication 
the staple food of the people, was wheat, though oats are also 
consumed as the food of man in those northern regions. From 
the earliest times wheat has been the principal grain on which 
the English have lived.” 2 


One of the pages is headed, “‘ Wheat the food of the English.” 
This later work, the Six Centuries of Work and Wages, partly 
because of the cheap editions in which it has been issued, partly 
because of the popular sympathies and breezy vigour of style 
which characterise it, has had a wide circulation in England; 
and, in conjunction with Karl Marx, it serves as the authority 
for much of what is now being taught as history to working-class 
audiences. 

The real truth of the matter cannot yet be stated with any 
great exactness either as to time and place, and the subject calls 
for much more investigation than it has so far received. But 
the following propositions may be tentatively put forward. 
Wheat only obtained its present position as the exclusive 
bread corn of the English people during the eighteenth century. 
During the Middle Ages and long after, rye was the ordinary food 
of the labouring population over the greater part of the country ; 
while barley and oats were also largely consumed. Wheat was 
at first a luxury food, for the landlord class. From them it was 
adopted by the merchants of the towns and by the more sedentary 
and more skilled craftsmen, forming, of course, during the Middle 
Ages, only a small proportion of the inhabitants of England. 
For the mass of the people, both in the towns and in the country, 
there was hardly ever and hardly anywhere a complete change- 
over from rye to wheat; the transition was effected by the use, 
during centuries, of a mixture—maslin (mixtilio, miscelin and a 


1 History of Agriculture and Prices, I, pp. 26, 27. 
2 Six Centuries of Work and Wages (1884), p. 59. 
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score of other variants)—of rye and wheat, often sown together ; 
a mixture in which, in the course of ages, the wheat proportion 
tended more and more to preponderate. 

Before we look at some of the more readily accessible evidence, 
we may observe that such a view as I have just stated puts 
England into intelligible relations to the agrarian development 
of the rest of north-western Europe. How very slowly even 
now rye is yielding to wheat in Germany is matter of common 
knowledge; early last century four times as much rye as wheat 
was used for bread in the towns of Prussia.? Even in France, 
now the country par excellence of fine wheaten bread, the transition 
was, apparently, only effected last century. As M. d’Avenel 
remarks : 

“Tf it were only for the fact that it has changed black 
bread for white and enabled the workers to get it regularly, the 
nineteenth century would occupy a creditable place in history.” 
.. . Inthe past *“‘ the workman contented himself with bread 
made of méteil ” (7. e. maslin), ‘‘ rye, barley, buckwheat, millet, 
and in bad years oats. . . . The phrases and proverbs (about 
good bread and white bread and black bread) which survive 
in the language reveal anxieties among our forefathers which 
are now unknown.’’? 


That England preceded France in completely substituting 
wheat for rye in the food of her people cannot be attributed to 
any advantages of climate or soil. Indeed, according to a high 
authority, who knew both countries, M. Léonce de Lavergne, 
“the extreme humidity (of England) is little favourable to 
wheat.” 4 The suggestion naturally occurs to one that the 
difference between England and other countries with respect to 
its cereal crops may be, to some extent, connected with the differ- 
ence in its modern agrarian system, and its unique possession 


1 It will be noticed later that the eighteenth-century writer, Harte, gives the 
name maslin also to a mixture of wheat and barley. Whether this was then a 
common use of the term I do not know. But maslin elsewhere, so far as my present 
evidence goes, always means a mixture of wheat and rye. Agricultural writers 
notice the fact that these two grains were often sown and reaped together, and 
criticise the reason generally given—that “ if either failed, there would still be a 
crop of the other,”’ pointing out also the awkwardness of the rye ripening a fort- 
night before the wheat: Rham, Dictionary of the Farm, s.v. Rye; Mortimer, 
Systema Agriculturae (2nd ed. 1675), p. 37. 

2 Figures from 1831 in Apelt, Konsumption der wichtigsten Kulturldnder (1899), 
p. 22. 

3 Découvertes d’ Histoire Sociale (1910), pp. 170-173. That by 1789 there was 
a contrast in this respect between England and France appears clearly from 
Arthur Young, Travels in France, Part II, Chap. XV. 

4 Rural Economy of England, etc., p. 6. 
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of the capitalist farmer. We shall return to this proposition 
after a hasty glance at the evidence. I propose to begin with 
1800, and work backward. 

It is clear that when the war began with revolutionary France, 
wheat had already come to be the usual breadstuff of the whole 
population, though -it was still not quite universal. All that 
Arthur Young said, in comparing England with France, was that 
“in England bread is very generally made of wheat, and the 
poor, in many parts of the kingdom, eat the whitest and best ”’ : 
while the Rev. David Davies, a Berkshire Rector, pleading the 
cause of the agricultural labourer in 1795, remarked that ‘“‘ where 
land had not been so highly improved as to produce much wheat, 
barley, oatmeal or maslin bread were still in common use.” 4 
That where they had become used vo wheaten bread the poor 
obstinately turned a deaf ear to Pitt’s appeal to shake off their 
‘‘ groundless prejudices ’’ and try bread of mixed flour, is easily 
to be understood if we suppose that the less attractive dark 
bread was still a living tradition. Mr. Hammond is no doubt 
justified in arguing that the proposals for diet reform which came 
from ‘‘ the rich’ showed little understanding of the labourer’s 
real position just then, and especially of the small quantity of 
milk he could commonly get in the south. But it is worth 
while observing that a belief in the virtues of the cheaper bread 
corns was not quite confined to “the rich.” As late as 1821, 
William Cobbett, in the high-water period of his vigorous 
Radicalism, did not imagine that his championship of the 
oppressed and his intimate knowledge of rural life ought to 
prevent his writing thus : 

“* Rye, and even barley, especially when mixed with wheat, 
make very good bread. Few people upon the face of the 
earth live better than the Long Islanders. Yet nine families 
out of ten seldom eat wheaten bread. Rye is the flour that 
they principally make use of. . . . Half rye and half wheat, 
taking out a little more of the offal, make very good bread. 
Half wheat, a quarter rye and a quarter barley; nay, one 
third of each, make bread that I could be very well content 
to live upon all my lifetime.”’ 2 


Whatever the merits of maslin might be, by 1795 the nation had 
abandoned it. ‘Thirty years earlier, the great mass of the people 
had already an evident repugnance for any but pure wheaten 
bread: ‘“‘rye and barley bread at present,” we are told by 
“that admirable writer Mr. Harte,” as Arthur Young calls him, 


1 According to the account given by Hammond, The Village Labourer, p. 126. 
2 Cottage Economy (ed. 1828), § 82. 
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“* are looked upon with a sort of horror even by poor cottagers.”’ } 
Harte goes on to say that ‘‘ the yeomen of this kingdom about 
130 years ago mixed both vegetables (rye and barley) with 
wheat to make bread, but the very name of the mixture is now 
forgotten.” 2. Whence he derived his impression as to the custom 
of 130 years previous—a curiously exact statement—is not 
indicated in this passage; but we may bear it in mind when we 
get back to the years around 1634. And returning to 1764, it 
would appear that there was still at that time a large minority 
who did not get wheaten bread; if we can place any reliance on 
the estimate of Charles Smith, the author of the much-quoted 
“ Corn Tracts,” that of a population of six millions in England 
and Wales, three and three-quarter millions consumed wheaten 
bread, while the rest lived on bread of other grain.* And the 
same author, writing in 1765, is careful only to say that “ bread 
made of wheat is become more generally the food of the labouring 
people.” 4 

When we go a little further back, to Malachy Postlethwayt, 
who issued the first edition of his big Dictionary of Trade and 
Commerce in 1751, rye is quite prominent by the side of wheat ; 
and an explanation is offered, the value of which I am unable 
to judge, as to the place of barley as a bread corn. 


“Wheat, which is the strongest nourishment, seldom 
succeeds but in soils that are hot or vigorous or at least marshy. 
Rye prospers in a moderate soil, and sometimes is contented 
with the lightest. 

‘Arable lands are generally ranged into three divisions, 
nearly equal. One is sown before the winter season, with 
wheat and rye, or else with meslin which is a mixture of both. 
The second must be allowed a winter’s fallow, and may be 
sown in the spring with the smaller grain, as oats and barley, 
etc. The third division is suffered to lie fallow. . . 

“The species that are sown before the winter season are 
the autumnal wheat, barley, and rye, which last is the food of 
the poor people, and thrives in the worst soils and driest years. 
Starch corn, or autumnal barley, is sown before the winter 
season. ‘Tis cut in June and is serviceable to the poor people, 
till harvest supplies them with their winter provision.” 


How much of this is translated from the French work of 
Savary I do not know; but were it all from his French original, 


1 As cited by Young, Farmer’s Letters (3rd ed., 1771), I, p. 207. Harte was 
a Canon of Windsor and a friend of Pope. His Essays on Husbandry appeared 
in 1764. 

2 In a footnote : “ It was called maslin-bread, quasi miscellane.” 

3 As cited by Brodrick, English Land and English Landlords, p. 54. 

4 As cited by Tooke, History of Prices, I, p. 60. 
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Postlethwayt must have thought there was nothing in it grossly 
inapplicable to England. 

We may so far anticipate the subsequent argument as to 
accept Tooke’s suggestion that the “resort to a higher diet,” 
as he calls it, took place to a large extent during the period of 
great abundance and low prices which included the years between 
1715 and 1765. Some indication of the declining position of 
the rye crop may perhaps be found in the figures of export. The 
famous Bounty Act of 1689 was concerned with each of the three 
staple grains; in the text of the statute they appear in the order 
of the maximum home price below which the bounty was given, 
beginning with the cheapest ; an order which is the same as the 
amounts of the bounty. For malt or barley, when at 24s. a 
quarter or under, the bounty was 2s. 6d.; for rye, when at 32s. 
a quarter or under, the bounty was 3s. 6d.; for wheat, when at 
48s. a quarter or under, the bounty was 5s.2 Where the 
statistics of barley export may be found I do not know; 
those for rye and wheat are given in the “Corn Tracts,” 
as quoted by Arthur Young. They show that while the actual 
quantity of rye exported greatly increased between 1697 and 
1765, the proportion which it bore to exported wheat greatly 
diminished. Taking wheat and rye together, rye forms for the 
periods 1765-1746, and 1746-1726 some 12 and 10 per cent. 
respectively of the whole, but for the period 1726-1706 nearly 
24 per cent., and for the period 1706-1697 30 per cent.2 Doubt- 
less the relatively decreasing export of rye was related to changes 
in demand as well as to changes in supply; still, for what they 
may be worth, the statistics are in keeping with the present 
contention. 

When we get back to the closing years of the seventeenth 
century, we get a fresh foothold of approximate fact in the 
estimates of Gregory King,‘ written in 1696. King estimated 
the net produce of the arable land of England and Wales “in a 
year of moderate plenty,” as follows : 


Wheat 14,000,000 bushels 
Rye 10,000,000 ,, 
Barley 27,000,000 _ 
Oats 16,000,000 ,, 


1 Ed. 2, 1757, p. 565, s.v. Corn. 

2 Statutes of the Realm, VI, p. 62 (1 W. and M., c. 12). 

3 The periods are as given in Arthur Young, Farmer’s Letters, I, p. 51 seq. 

‘ Here cited as reproduced in Davenant’s “‘ Essay upon . . . the Balance of 
Trade,” in Works (ed. Whitworth, 1771), II, pp. 198, 217, 
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The comment upon this of a more recent writer of some 
deserved reputation in this field is that ‘‘ as the consumption of 
grain per head of the population may be roughly taken at nearly 
one quarter a year, it follows that less than one-half of the 
people then lived on wheaten bread.”’! If, however, we accept 
King’s estimate of produce we must accept his estimate of the 
then population, which is five and a half millions; and fourteen 
million bushels at eight bushels a head would suffice only for a 
million and three-quarter persons, ¢. e. less than one-third of the 
estimated population. The allowance of eight bushels per head 
is undoubtedly too large, though it has been freely made by 
many writers. It is better to take the alternative allowance of 
six bushels, with which Porter operated as an alternative to 
eight in his well-known calculations.2, And with this smaller 
allowance the wheat crop would suffice for between 42 and 
43 per cent. of the population. But, after what has already 
been said, it will be borne in mind that it would be mis- 
taken to think of forty-two out of a hundred as living on pure 
wheat bread and the other fifty-eight on entirely non-wheaten. 
We must think rather of considerably fewer than forty-two 
getting pure wheat, considerably fewer than fifty-eight getting 
nothing but rye, eked out with barley, and a large indeterminate 
middle class getting a mixture of wheat and rye in variable 
proportions. Of course all such estimates as those of King are 
open to much criticism. Even with the administrative machinery 
at the disposal of modern governments, crop estimates are not 
free from a pretty wide margin of doubt; as all are aware who 
have had to deal with German crop estimates before and during 
the War. King’s estimate of population is also open to some 
doubt; it may have been somewhat too high. And yet we 
may take heart from the remark of Davenant : 


“Mr. King’s schemes . . . are all of them so accurately 
done that we may venture to say they are not to be con- 
troverted in any point so material as to destroy the foundations 
of those reasonings which the writer of these papers or any 
other person shall form upon them.” 4 


There must be abundant evidence for the whole of the seven- 


1 Brodrick, English Land and English Landlords (1881), p. 47. 

2 Progress of the Nation (ed. 1847), p. 139. 

3 Cf. Porter, p. 13. 

4 While revising the proof I may add that John Mortimer, F’.R.S., in his Whole 
Art of Husbandry (1707; 3rd ed. 1712), in Book V, “ Of several sorts of grain,” 
gives Chapter I to Rye. Mortimer was a London merchant who bought and 
improved an Essex estate. 
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teenth century. In the notes, however, which I have hastily 
put together there is a gap between 1696 and 1631-21. During 
the last-mentioned decade a few significant bits of information 
reach us. 

The harvest in 1620 had been particularly good, and Tooke 
quoted the following comment : ! 


“‘ Sir Symonds d’Ewes, in his unpublished diary, notices, in 
1621, the excessive cheapness and plenty of wheat. . . . The 
best wheat was then 2s. 8d. and 2s. 6d. the bushel, ordinary 
2s.; barley and rye, ls. 3d. 

“The farmers murmured; the poorer sort traversed the 
markets to find out the finest wheats, for none else would 
now serve their use, though before they were glad of the coarser 
rye bread. This daintiness was soon after punished by the 
high prices of all sorts of grain everywhere, which never since 
abated.” 


When the dearth came next year, the Privy Council pursued 
what had by this time become its traditional policy, and instructed 
the local justices to send in returns of all the stocks of grain 
within their jurisdictions. If any large quantity of these returns 
survive, their study would perhaps be pretty. conclusive on the 
question at issue. One such “ certificate ’’ has been printed by 
Miss Leonard.? It is for the hundred of Lackford and the half- 
hundred of Exning in the county of Suffolk; it was drawn up 
on February 7, 1623, after “ presentment and inquiry of a jury ”’ ; 
it is signed by the three ‘“ justices of the peace inhabiting within 
the hundreds ”’; and it runs thus : 


“ Inprim. in wheate two hundred fiue score and ten Com” 
and thre bush'*, 

“In Rye thre thousand and two combes. 

“In Barly eight thousand thre hundreth and fifty fiue 
com”. 

“In Malte foure thousand twenty seuen combes and thre 
bushells. 

‘In Pease four hundreth twentye seuen combs and thre 
bushells,”’ 


The coomb is, of course, four bushels; and the certificate 
notes that for all kinds of grain the ‘“‘ hundred ” was six score. 
The large quantity of barley will not surprise us, for the county 


1 History of Prices, 1, pp. 23-4. He says, “ The following was written at the 
same period,” 7.e. 1620-1; although it must be confessed it reads as if it were 
written much later, though perhaps before the run of cheap years beginning 
in 1652. 


2 English Poor Relief, p. 334. 
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of Suffolk, like those of Norfolk and Essex, was doubtless then, 
as it was later, one of the chief sources of supply of barley and 
malt for the London brewer; though some of the stock here 
certified was perhaps consumed in the form of bread. It can 
hardly, however, be of small significance that the store of rye 
was more than ten times as great as the store of wheat. If the 
extent to which the several crops were planted was in anything 
like the same proportion, it is not surprising that the Lover 
and his Lass of the song in As You Like It, passing “o’er the 
green corn-field in the spring time,” should rest “ between the 
acres of the rye.” And, similarly, the “ bagfull” or “ pocketfull 
of rye,” in the familiar nursery jingle prompted by the Elizabethan 
fancy of hiding birds in a pie, may have had a pertinence beyond 
the mere exigency of rhyme. 

One of the bits of information for this period links itself on, 
in a curiously complete fashion, as we shall find later, with 
information for earlier centuries. The city companies of London 
had long been required by the municipal authority to provision 
the city with stores of corn in certain definite amounts, much 
of the grain being purchased from importing merchants. There 
is abundant evidence that this grain was very largely rye from 
the Vistula country, shipped at Dantzig, though, even thus early, 
some wheat was also sent from that region. By 1631 the “ corn 
custom ”’ was breaking down. In that year the Lord Mayor 
informed the several city companies that “‘ great quantities of 
corne (being rye)’ had been bought from the East countries, but 
found “‘no vend.” They were therefore bidden to buy a pre- 
scribed quantity at a prescribed price. If we may trust Herbert,” 
the Grocers’ Company declined, on the two grounds: that the 
Act of the Common Council “ expressed only wheat ’’; and 


“that they had found, notwithstanding dearths, the poor 
would not buy barley or rye, either alone or even if mixed 
with two thirds wheat; so that 500 quarters of rye would 
require 1800 quarters of wheat to mix with it; that what they 
had so mixed formerly remained on their hands.”’ 


When we consider that the City was just at this time bent on 

making non-parliamentary government by the Privy Council as 

difficult as possible and was offering a vigorous resistance to other 

parts, as well as to this, of a food policy which was nothing but a 

continuation of Tudor control,? we need not take the proportion 
1 See the note in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes. 


2 Livery Companies, I, p. 149. 
8 Cf. Gardiner, History of England, VII, p. 163. 
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eighteen to five too seriously. Still, for the excuse to have any 
plausibility, there must have been a popular demand for an 
ever-increasing proportion of wheat in the maslin bread. For 
when we go back to 1590 we find the Companies ordered, and 
then submitting, to provide wheat and rye in the proportion of 
two to one.1 <A quarter of a century before that, in 1565, an 
Act of the Common Council had ordered the mayor and aldermen 
regularly to buy, at the cheapest season of the year, “for the 
city’s provision”’ “a great and substantial mass and quantity 
of wheat,” and to “ make yearly the like provision of rye and 
barley.” 2? The meaning of “like provision” is not clear : it 
may mean as much rye and barley, singly or together, as wheat, 
or it may be used loosely. That in earlier times a smaller pro- 
portion of wheat than of two to one was customary in London 
we may find later some reason to believe. 

For the years just before and after the Armada there is 
some interesting evidence from outside London. The regulations 
for the House cf Correction at Bury, drawn up in 1589,° gave 
the inmates rye bread only, but as much as eight ounces per 
day. ‘This and the years just preceding were not years of 
dearth; but it is quite possible that the ordinary food of the 
labourer in that neighbourhood was by this time maslin, and that 
rye was meant as the plainest bread available and somewhat of 
a punishment. 1586, however, was a year of dearth, and the 
Privy Council ordered returns to be sent in of existing stocks. 
So far as I know, only a small portion of one of the Certificates 
has been printed, and this also by Miss Leonard. This return, 
made by the Chief Constables of the hundred, on June 20, for 
the single parish of North Pukenham in Norfolk, shows that 
seven persons therein, with households numbering forty-five 
persons, then had in store sixteen coombs of wheat, eighty-two 
coombs of “ messelyng and rye,’ and twenty-seven coombs of 
malt barley. Meanwhile the same policy of municipal provision 
of grain was being followed at Bristol as at London: grain was 
brought in 1586 in five ships from Lynn and Boston carrying 
‘“‘ wheat, rye, malt and barley ’’; in 1594 1,200 pounds’ worth of 
“wheat and rye”’ was purchased; in 1596 3,000 “ quarters of 
Dansk (Danzig) rye.” > 


1 “ For the furnishing of 6000 quarters of grain, whereof there must be 4000 
quarters of wheate and 2000 quarters of rye’: in Gras, Evolution of the English 
Corn Market, p. 424. 

2 Herbert, I, p. 138. 

3 Cited by Leonard, p. 114, from Eden. 4 Op. cit., p. 316. 

5 Ricart’s Kalendar (Camden Socicty, 1872), pp. 61-63. 
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We are now prepared to appreciate the full meaning of what 
Harrison tells us in his Description of England prefixed to Holins- 
hed’s Chronicle in 1577. The italics are mine. 


“The bread throughout the land is made of such grain as 
the soil yieldeth; nevertheless the gentility commonly provide 
themselves sufficiently of wheat for their own table, whilst their 
household and poor neighbours [in some shires+| are forced to 
content themselves with rye or barley, yea and, in time of 
dearth, many with bread made either of beans, peas or oats, 
or of all together and some acorns among.” 


Harrison goes on to describe various kinds of wheaten bread, 
beginning with the best manchet or white bread, and descending 
through “cheat” and ‘“‘ravelled” to “brown,” of which there 
were, he tells us, two sorts. The very worst “ hath little or no 
flour left therein at all’; and he continues : 


“ Hereunto . . . because it is dry and brickle in the working 
(for it will hardly be made up handsomely into loaves) some 
add a portion of rye meal, . . . whereby the rough dryness or 
dry roughness thereof is somewhat qualified, and then it is 
named miscelin, that is bread made of mingled corn, albeit 
that divers do sow, or mingle wheat and rye of set purpose at 
the mill, or before it come there, and sell the same at the 
markets under the aforesaid name.” 


So much for bread in which there was at any rate some wheat. 
His next sentence, however, is “ In champaign country much rye 
and barley bread is eaten, but especially where wheat is scant.” * 

In this sentence we have, I am convinced, one of the keys to 
the whole problem. “Champaign” or “ champion” country 
means open-field tillage, as opposed to “ several,” 7.e. it means 
what was once wellnigh universal in the arable districts and 
largely preponderated down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in spite of the enclosures of the Tudor period in the 
Midlands. Open field agriculture, for the larger part (omitting, 
that is to say, all the difficult questions suggested by the demesne 
share in the fields), meant cultivation by peasants (villeins, 
customary tenants, copyholders), with very scanty capital. 
Now on “ poor light soils ’—how large a proportion they origin- 
ally formed I do not know—while rye can be raised without 
difficulty, wheat can only be grown after much has been done 
in the way of liming or marling or manuring,’ as the case may 

1 Added in the edition of 1587. 


2 Reprint under the title Elizabethan England (Camelot series), pp. 96, 98. 
3 See Rham’s Dictionary of the Farm (ed. 1853) s.v. Rye 
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be. As to the exact effect of these ameliorative measures we 
must refer to the agricultural experts. It is possible that earlier 
centuries exaggerated the merits of lime, though we cannot 
disregard such testimony as that of Sir John Sinclair : 


“ The rye lands of Herefordshire in 1636 refused to produce 
wheat, pease or vetches; but since the introduction of lime 
they have been so fertilised as to be successfully applied to 
the growth of every species of corn.” } 


Arthur Young’s rival, William Marshall, writes frequently in 
the same sense. Thus, speaking of Yorkshire, he tells us 


** Now rye is principally confined to the Moreland-dales; and 
even there the alteration of soils by lime (Marshall’s italics) has 
been such that wheat has become the more prevalent crop.” 2 


But whatever the measures necessary, they involved expenditure 
which the small open-field farmer would seldom be in a position 
to undertake. And what is true of the customary tenant would 
also be true of an impecunious lord of land. And so in recent 
times in Russia we are told that rye was “the only winter 
crop on peasant farms, as well as on the smaller estates 
approaching the standard of peasant agriculture,’ whereas “on 
the larger estates”’ it was “supplanted to a vast extent by 
winter wheat.’ Even more attention was given to wheat in 
Russia on estates which had been bought by rich business men 
from the cities, and on such “capitalistic farms’ larger wheat 
crops were obtained.? 

Fortunately we are not compelled in the case of England to 
rely upon theoretic considerations or foreign analogies. We 
have direct testimony from Thomas Tusser in his Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry, published in 1558.4 Although there 
is a great deal said by him about wheat, the attentive reader will 
be struck by the prominence of rye, and the way it is put first. 
Thus : 


“**Thresh seed, and to fanning’ September doth cry, 
‘Get plough to the field and be sowing of rye’. . 
Sow timely thy white wheat, sow rye in the dust ; 
Let seed have his longing, let soil have her lust : 
Let rye be partaker of Michaelmas spring, 

To bear out the hardness that winter doth bring.’’ 5 


1 Sinclair, Code of Agriculture. I quote from the American edition (1818), p. 135. 

2 The Rural Economy of Yorkshire (1787), II, p. 15.° 

8 Hourwich, Economics of the Russian Village (Columbia Studies, 1892), 
pp. 145-153. 

4 I quote from the reprint of Some of the Five Hundred Points, etc., published 
by Parker, 1848. 

5 «September’s Husbandry.” 
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Coming on to the next month, he tells us : 


‘**Green rye in September when timely thou hast, 
October for wheat sowing calleth as fast.” 
As to the relative possibilities of various grains, he reminds 
his reader : 


** Each soil hath no liking of every grain, 
Nor barley and wheat is for every vein.’ 


’ 


But much could be done by good husbandry, especially by 
manuring, and he takes credit to himself for replacing rye by 
barley and wheat on his own farm : 
‘In Brantham, where rye but no barley did grow, 
Good barley I had, as a many did know. 


Five seam I truly was paid, 
For thirty load muck, of each acre so laid. 


In Suffolk again, whereas wheat never grew, 

Good husbandry used, good wheat land I knew ; 

This experience long ago gave, 

That nothing who practiseth, nothing shall have.” 
It is sad to relate that, in spite of his enterprising ‘ practice,” 
Tusser did not succeed as a farmer. 

Pushing back another generation, and coming to the dearth 
year 1520, we find the method of survey of corn stocks already 
practised in at least one important town, that of Coventry: as 
in so much else, the Tudor policy probably only extended to the 
whole country, as ruled by the Privy Council through the justices, 
what had grown up in the towns under their municipal magis- 
trates. The return then made as to ‘“ what stores of all Maner 
of Corne, and what number of people were then within the said 
city ’’ may be reduced to the following table; the measures being 
quarters and strikes (7. e. bushels). 




















Ward. Persons. | Malt. Rye. Wheat. | Oats. | Pease. 
| | 
Earl St... 707 * malt and 363s. 17 q. 2s. 
barley ” | 
454 q. | 
Smithford St. 406 220 q. 15 q. 2s. 24 q. 27 q. 74 q. 
Gosford St. . 875 456 q. ‘** Wheat and Rye ” Iq. 
16 q. 
Much Park St. 719 287 q. 144.q. 1s. 7q- 
Bishop St. . 1018 334 q. oy whee Ryo ” lq. 
q. 
Bayly Lane . 459 150 q. 3s. 19 q. lq. 6s. |9q.2s.|1q.6 
barley 20 q. 
Broadgate . 552 100 q. 1 q. 54s. lq. 3s. 2 q. 
Cross Cheaping 884 180 q. 18 q. | 1} q. 
Jordan Well . 354 100 q. 3 q. “* nullum ” 
Spon St... 627 198 q. “* Rye and Wheat ” 
3 q. 7s. 
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I have not sufficient Iccal knowledge to account for the 
differences between the several wards. The totals as given in 
the return itself are: 


Persons 6601 

Malt 2405 quarters 

Rye and Mastlin 100 . 1 strike 
Wheat 47 ” 

Oats 39 s o 
Pease 18 S «ws 


Since all the barley found in the wards is included under Malt 
in the total, I am afraid we cannot suppose any amount worth 
mentioning went into bread : we can only marvel at the provision 
our forefathers made for their drink: the proportion of drink 
corn to bread corn is truly Falstaffian. What more immediately 
concerns us is that the combined store of rye and maslin was 
more than twice as large as that of wheat. And if the details 
can be relied upon, they suggest an interesting conclusion. The 
ward returns do not include maslin eo nomine. The ward en- 
tries of wheat amount to thirty-nine quarters only, the ward entries 
of rye to sixty-one and a half quarters, and the ward entries 
of “ wheat and rye” or “rye and wheat” to almost forty-six 
quarters. It is clear that to make up the city total of forty- 
seven quarters of wheat it would be only necessary to reckon in 
eight quarters from the forty-six assigned by the wards to “‘ wheat 
and rye.” That would leave almost thirty-eight quarters of 
the ward “ wheat and rye ” to add to the ward rye to make up 
the city total of 100 quarters of “rye and maslin.” It enables 
us, in other words, to break up the 100 quarters into some sixty- 
two of rye, and thirty-eight of maslin (composed of unknown 
proportions of rye and wheat). Placing by the side of these the 
forty-seven quarters of wheat, it follows that the store of bread 
corn found in one of the most important cities of the Midlands 
in 1520 consisted of grain in the percentages following: rye 
forty-two, maslin twenty-five, wheat thirty-three. Approximate 
conclusions such as these enable us to conjecture what elsewhere 
is implied when the actual grain is not mentioned. Thus, at 
this very period, in the West Country, the municipal authorities 
of Bristol were providing what in 1522 is described as ‘‘ whete, 
corn and other grayns necessary and beneficiall for the commons,”’ 
and in 1532 as simply “ whete and corn.” ! In Bristol at any 
rate ‘corn’ did not in common speech mean wheat. 


1 Ricart’s Kalendar, pp. 49, 52. 
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From 1520 I must make a long leap backward—some century 
and a half, to the time of Gower and Langland. Gower about 
1375 complains of the extravagant demands of labourers. 
“Labourers of old were not wont to eat of wheaten bread; 
their meat was of beans or coarser corn.” ! Writing a year or 
so later, William Langland rebukes the “‘ wasters ’—the discon- 
tented labourers—who refused to work unless they were paid 
higher wages than the statute allowed, and would not eat any 
bread with beans in it, demanding bread “ of cocket or clerematin 
or else of clean wheat.” It is oniy “‘the blind and the bedrid 
or broken of limb,” to whom his ideal hero, Piers the Plowman, 
promises that they “shall have as good as I,” or as another 
version puts it, shall ‘eat whete bred and drink with myself.” * 
Each writer treats the labourers’ demands for wheaten bread as 
novel and extravagant. Yet they may be regarded as marking 
the beginnings among the agricultural working population of a 
transition which was destined to spread over four centuries. 

A step further back of half or three quarters of a century 
brings us to a group of testimonies which cannot be easily dated 
but all fall probably within the reign of Edward II and Edward I 
(1327-1272). One concerns tillage, three concern diet. The 
first is the passage in the anonymous treatise on “* Husbandry,” 
which is roughly contemporary with Walter of Henley and has 
been edited with him. This has an interesting section on the 
amount of return to be expected to the seed sown of the several 
kinds of grain.? The presumption surely is that the grains are 
given in their order of practical importance. Barley, the drink 
corn, heads the list ; it should yield eight-fold. Then follow the 
others : 


Rye 7 
Beans and Peas 6 
Drage of Barley and Oats equally mixed, 6 
[But if more Barley than Oats, more 
if less e os ‘ less | 
Mestilon of Wheat and Rye equally mixed, 6 
[But if more Rye than Wheat, more 
if more Wheat than Rye, less] 
Wheat 5 
Oats 4 


And now for the dietaries. It will be remembered that the 
1 T owe this passage to Mr. Coulton’s Social Life, p. 353. 
2 See Skeat, Piers the Plowman (Oxford 1886), I, pp. 204-5, 222-5. 
3 Walter of Henley (ed. Lamond, 1890), p. 71. 
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Londoners of 1631, according to the rather prejudiced account of 
the Grocers’ Company, turned up their noses at maslin composed 
of wheat and rye mixed (not in sowing but in milling or baking) 
in the proportions of two to one. In Edward II’s reign there 
is a curious bit of evidence that for the inferior classes the common 
mixture in London was half and half. The Warden and Brethren 
of London Bridge, no doubt for an adequate return, granted a 
“corrody ”’ to a certain citizen and his wife. They were given 
rooms in the Bridge House and food for themselves at (or from) 
“the upper table of the House,” and food for one female servant 
“with the free household of the House at the second table.” 
The implication is that there was a still inferior diet, perhaps at 
no table at all, for more or less servile members of the household. 
If the citizen pair should leave the House, they can send and 
fetch ‘‘ two white loaves and two gallons of the better ale as used 
at the upper table.” It is surely implied that these were for 
themselves; the following sentence must include the maid’s 
allowance: “half a quarter of wheat and half a quarter of rye 
annually, every sixteen weeks, to be taken at the grange of the 
House from the best corn growing on the lands belonging to the 
House, or of equally good purchased corn, if by chance the lands 
do not supply them—which God forbid.” 1 

For a date rather earlier, ‘‘ towards the end of the thirteenth 
century,” we have a highly significant statement as to the allow- 
ances in kind made to the reeve and farm servants on an Oxford- 
shire manor belonging to the abbey of Westminster.? It is 
shown best in tabulated form: and I omit all except the grain 
items. For convenience of comparison the amounts are reduced 
to bushels, at the rate of eight to the quarter. 











Wheat. Rye. Oats. Beans. 

eee ee. a wee 

Reeve. 5 «© 6 « } 12 12 | 24 3 

at harvest R , . | 2 

Sergeant (upper servant) . 44 

Cer. sk lel | 13 24 9 
Ploughman | 13 24 9 
Ploughman 13 24 9 
Shepherd - 6 6 6 of 6B 24 9 
Cowherd . . . . . «| 9 18 5 
Dairywoman o 8 6 7 12 5 
Swineherd . ‘ . . ; «| + 8 2 
Summer Shepherd e 64 4 a 2 
Second Carter . . . . «| 2 | 3 2 

} 





1 Munimenta Gildhalle (Rolls’ Series), ITI, p. 449. 


2 Account in Denton, England in the Fifteenth Century, p. 317; ascribed to 
Bromfield’s History of Launton, MS. 
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I will not attempt to interpret the reeve’s allowances: we are 
told that he was usually a monk from Westminster; and the 
large allowance made to the upper servant awaits explanation. 
But it will be seen that most of the other servants are given 
roughly twice as much rye as wheat: the exact quantities for 
the whole staff below the sergeant being 141 bushels of rye 
and 78 of wheat. 

Equally instructive, I cannot but think, was the practice as 
o “boondays.” ‘‘ Boondays” or “ precarie”’ were days upon 
which the villeins or customary tenants were bound to perform 
labour services additional to their regular ‘‘ week work ”’ of two 
or three days every week of the year. The custumals show that 
on some of these days of extra work the tenants were fed by 
the lord, and wheaten bread is sometimes mentioned as if it were 
a special luxury and attraction. Thus on the manor of Crow- 
march in Oxfordshire, belonging to Battle Abbey, it is expressly 
said, in the time of Edward I, that all the ‘‘ custumars ”’ were to 
be fed twice a day at the autumn boon work, and that while 
at even they were to receive with their ale and potage and meat 
simply “‘ bread,” at ‘‘ none ”’ with their ale and cheese they were 
to receive ‘“ wheaten bread.’’1 The conjecture that “‘ bread,” 
when used alone, does not mean pure wheaten bread, would 
seem to be confirmed by what we learn of the practice on 
the manor of Ardley belonging to the Chapter of St. Paul’s. 
There, on the better provided ‘“‘ ale boondays ” as distinguished 
from the less attractive “water boondays,” every two men, 
besides porridge of beans or peas, got with their meat and ale 
one large white loaf, and a small loaf of maslin, and for their 
evening meal, a small loaf of maslin together with cheese.? 

The date of this is uncertain, and it is possible that my last 
citation will be the earliest of all. It comes from the Register, 
or rather the Rental, of the Priory of Worcester drawn up in 
1240. On the manor of Grimley the ancient requirement 
(the ‘‘ ancient assize’’) had exacted from each villein holder of 
half a virgate three days’ work a week, and certain other mis- 
cellaneous services or payments, including for “ chirchset ” 
apparently for the church—“ six windels (or baskets) of wheat 
or rye.” A “ new assize ” or settlement had been more recently 
made, by which, apparently, payments in kind had been sub- 


1 Custumals of Battle Abbey (Camden Society, 1887), p. 89. 

2 From Archdeacon Hale’s Notes, p. Ixviii, to the Domesday of St. Paul’s 
(Camden Society, 1858). He refers to the unprinted Book I in the archives of 
St. Paul’s, which he uses in his Commentary on the Domesday of St. Paul’s (1222). 
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stituted for labour. The pertinent passage is headed “ Total 
of Wheat and Rye. Total of Oats.” At the time of writing 


“each half virgate, according to the new assize, pays annually 
into the granary four quarters of wheat and one quarter of 
oats ’’ (and so in proportion for a holding one half and one 
quarter that size). ‘‘ In this assize three cronns”’ (or half- 
quarters) “‘of rye are reckoned for three cronns of wheat.” } 


As rye was certainly less palatable to the monks of Worcester, 
the suggestion of the editor that there is a slip of the pen in the 
figures is highly plausible. But that there should be a recog- 
nised equivalence between wheat and rye, whatever the proportion 
may have been, would seem to indicate that landlords at this 
time were trying to get wheat but often had to put up with rye.? 

The patient reader will probably agree that I have made out 
a strong presumption for my contention. That contention is 
indeed not original. It was put forward as long ago as 1888 by 
Mr. R. E. Prothero (now Lord Ernle) in his Pioneers and Progress 
of English Farming. Speaking vaguely of the earlier centuries 
of English husbandry, he declared ‘‘ Of grain crops rye was the 
chief. . . . Rye was then the breadstuff of the peasantry.” % 
But the scheme of his book precluded references to authorities. 
Moreover these assertions, quite sound as I believe, were accom- 
panied by other assertions which went too far; as that “ by 
itself wheat was seldom sown’”’; assertions of which the author 
has himself since repented, since they were quietly dropped when 
in 1912 much of the text of the Pioneers was reproduced in his 
larger treatise English Farming, Past and Present.- Perhaps 
for these reasons, perhaps because the Pioneers was for some 
years out of print, Rogers’ sweeping statements have remained 
in possession of the field, and are to-day continually being repro- 
duced in little manuals. 

Prima facie the weight of authority is on the side of Rogers. 
Here is a scholar who has collected tens of thousands of prices 
of wheat and has found for the early ages very few prices of rye. 
His conclusion looks like the obvious one and cannot be over- 
thrown by any mere assertion, however congruous with what we 
know of the general development in the rest of Europe. Rogers’ 


1 Register of Worcester Priory (Camden Society, 1865), p. 43a. 

* The text is: “‘In hae assisa computantur iii cronfi siliginis pro iii cronii 
frumenti, unde supra de forlandis.’”’ I will not venture on an interpretation of 
the last clause. The tenants of forlands, given immediately before, are mostly 
assessed in wheat, but some in rye. 

*: 2.43. 
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facts have somehow to be explained ; explained, that is, assuming 
that they are to be taken in bulk at their face value. For unless 
we had worked through the material he used we could not be 
quite sure of the answers to some rather pertinent questions. 
For instance, quite how much is involved in Rogers’ statement 
that he has “ generally omitted all notices of inferior grain,” 
explained elsewhere as “ inferior qualities ’’?! Did he always 
recognise rye even when he met it? Under the year 1303 he 
gives one entry for sigal, and does not attempt an explanation : ? 
a recollection of the French seigle and reference to what the 
philological French dictionaries and Ducange tell of the derivatives 
in medieval Latin and old French from Pliny’s secale might have 
put him on a track of discovery. Can we be sure that Rogers’ 
“ wheat ” is always a translation of “ frumentum ” or “ triticum”’ 
and is not sometimes a translation of the undifferentiated bladum 
or “corn”? This is a mistake which even a Jacobean lawyer 
like Rastall fell into when translating the Assize of Bread.‘ 
And, finally, there is this other harassing doubt. Frumentum 
itself had clearly come to mean wheat as early as the thirteenth 
century in some places, just as froment in French. But can we 
be quite sure that all the early entries of frumentum in Rogers’ 
sources did mean wheat? A reference to Lewis and Short’s 
Latin Dictionary will show that in classical Latin it was undif- 
ferentiated “corn” or “grain”; and that both Pliny and 
Columella use it as including other kinds of grain beside triticwm, 
which is undoubtedly wheat. I had already written so much 
when I noticed that, according to Inama-Sternegg, rye is actually 
called frumentum in an Austrian document of the Middle Ages. 
And this would be natural enough in ages when, as the same 
author observes, rye was in Germany very generally spoken of 
simply as “corn.” ® 
Yet, even if some deductions had to be made from Rogers’ 

figures, there would remain a very large preponderance of wheat 
entries. And the only apparent way to reconcile this fact with 
the probability that rye was the main food of the people is to 
suppose that under a system where most of the farming was 
subsistence farming, rye did not enter into trade to anything 
like the extent of its place in the national dietary. Wheat was 

1 History of Agriculture, I, pp. 182, 187. 

2 Ibid., II, pp. 173, 174. 

3 Compare also Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1891), p. 227. 

4 See Rastall’s Statutes, p. 1915, s.v. Weights. It is his translation which is 
given in the Statutes of the Realm, I, p. 199. We shall return to this later. 


5 Op. cit., III (1899), p. 331. 
Z2 
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early preferred by the upper classes, and by the better-to-do 
townspeople. It was the demand of the townspeople for wheat 
and for maslin which occasioned the growth of markets, and 
drew supplies to them. The sales recorded by Rogers were sales, 
I believe, chiefly by manorial bailiffs, and consisted, of course, 
of the produce of the demesne lands. That there was a distinc- 
tion in this respect between demesne land and tenants’ land, the 
latter keeping mainly to rye, the former turning more to wheat, 
has been asserted by Lord Ernle.! Unfortunately he adduces 
no evidence, but it fits in with the impressions we get when we 
turn over the medieval custumals: and it is noticeable that 
Walter of Henley, who had himself been a bailiff, puts ‘land 
sown with wheat” in the foreground.? If we were in the pre- 
Seebohm days, when the demesne land was thought of as alto- 
gether apart from the villein or customary land, we should have 
no difficulty in picturing the supposed state of things. There is 
a difficulty if we now think of the demesne as normally lying 
in scattered strips in the open fields and subject to the same 
rotation. But perhaps we have gone too far in that direction; 
in very many manors there may have been separate closes on 
which wheat could be grown from very early times;* and it 
is likely that desire to raise wheat for the lord’s use or for market 
was a force continually operating to disentangle the demesne 
from the open field. 

These considerations enable us to deal with what Rogers 
regarded as a conclusive argument in favour of his view con- 
cerning the use of wheat. 


“No better proof can be given than an account of the 
acreage devoted to the different kinds of grain on various 
estates. It will be plain that the crop with the widest area 
was the staple produce.” 4 


He proceeds to point out that, during the years 1333-1337, on an 
area varying from 1,206 to 1,457 acres, belonging to Merton College, 
wheat was sown on from 460 to 510 acres, oats on from 300 to 
335 acres, barley on from 263 to 396 acres, and rye on only from 
50 to 72 acres. These figures would be conclusive for a particular 
manor if they all referred to one manor. But in fact they 
are totals drawn from as many as eleven places, in each of which 
the College possessed a small property—averaging some 132 


1 English Farming, p. 8. 

2 Op. cit., p. 19. 

3 Cf. Inama Sternegg, IT, 228. 

4 Six Centuries, p. 59. Cf. History of Agriculture, I, p. 26. 
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acres. That the College should grow, for its own use or for 
market, a good deal of wheat on the quite small fragments of 
manors which it happened to have been given in various districts 
—naturally, in most if not all cases, demesne land—is no con- 
clusive indication of what the villeins around were doing. 

We may get nearer to the practice of the ordinary peasant if 
we look at the case of Thomas Sampson, one of the Suffolk 
leaders in the Rising of 1381. He had then 164 acres under crop. 
At the village of his residence he had 18 acres under wheat, 
17 under rye, 23 under barley, 26 under peas and oats; at one 
neighbouring village, 2 acres under wheat, 5 under rye; and at 
still another, 16 acres under wheat and 8 under drage (resembling 
barley). Now Sampson was a man of means, for he owned 300 
sheep, 45 cows and oxen and 18 horses; a man probably of 
enterprise, for he owned one-eighth part of a ship in the port of 
Harwich; and a man of influence, for he contrived to secure a 
pardon. And yet the farming policy of a man like this put a 
much larger proportion of land under rye than we find on the 
scattered Merton properties.” 

When he came to write his Six Centuries in 1884, Rogers 
thought it worth while to argue his case at some length. Besides 
the point as to acreage, he adduced three other considerations. 
One was that monastic chroniclers, when noting years of dearth, 
mention only the prices of wheat. But as the monks at their 
“upper table’ ate white bread, it was the price of wheat that 
would interest them in the first instance. That the fact as to 
price notices is as Rogers stated it will be seen by looking into 
Fleetwood ; but it is amusing that Fleetwood, like Rogers, when 
he does happen to come across rye does not recognise it. 
Another point made by Rogers is that the medieval prohibitions 
of export relate only to wheat, barley and malt. But if the 
grain trade within England itself was for a long time limited to 
these cereals, we cannot be surprised that during the same period 
the export trade was similarly confined. 

With Rogers’ fourth argument I shall conclude the discussion. 
It is based on the well-known Assize of Bread. 


“ The Assize takes no account of any but wheaten bread. . . . 
I cannot but think, in the provident care which the legislature 


1 The details are tabulated in History of Agriculture, I, p. 44 seq. 

2 The text of the Escheator’s Inquisition is printed in Powell, The Rising in 
East Anglia (1896), p. 143. 

3 « Siliginis (which, what it is, I know not), per Quarter ls.”’ from H. Knighton, 
8. a. 1387; Chronicon Preciosum, p. 97. 
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took at so early an epoch of the interests of the consumers, 
attention would have been given to rye or oaten or barley 
bread, if these had been in early times the food of the people.” ! 


Now let it be granted at once that the Assize, in all the many 
versions that have survived, starts with “frumentum”’ or 
wheat, makes the weight of the loaf vary with the changing 
price of wheat, and does not explicitly mention any other grain. 
But it is not exact to say that it “takes no account of any but 
wheaten bread.’ For the last sentence in the general opening 
paragraph runs, ‘“‘ Et panis de omi blado ponderabit ’’ so much. 
The English version, attributable as we have noticed to Rastall, 
runs, ‘ Bread of common wheat.” Bladum (blé) is of course 
undifferentiated corn or grain, and ‘‘ wheat ”’ here is a mistake. 
“Common ”’ is a translation of coz (7. e. communi), which is found 
in one of the texts. But the meaning of omi (i. e. omni) is more 
correctly given in the old French version in the London Liber 
Horn—* tous bleds.” That is, even the Assize of Bread 
makes room for “ maslin.’’ Moreover, there is the mystery of 
“tourt’”’ or ‘“tret”’ bread to be explored; this the Assize men- 
tions just before the sentence last quoted.. It seems to have 
been a coarse bread of some kind, sold in the shape of disks. 
Whatever it was, it was not, in London, white bread.2 It 
may quite well have been bread made of wheaten flour very 
coarsely milled. But it is just worth mentioning that at the 
famous French monastery of Cluny, tourt was rye bread.’ 
Moreover, there is no insuperable difficulty in supposing that 
“the price of wheat ruled the rate at which rye bread or any 
other bread was to be sold.”’ This was Dr. Cunningham’s view ; 4 
and it is borne out by the fact that in 1437 at Beverley a baker 
“was convicted of having two loaves of black bread deficient 
in weight 4s. 6d. each, the quarter of wheat being 6s.’’ 5 

But suppose we grant that the bakers in the towns were 
concerned almost entirely with the making of white wheaten 
bread. That this was so, leaps to the eye when one turns over 
the city records. As late as 1586, Burleigh thought it necessary 
to send down instructions into the provinces that the authorities 

1 Six Centuries, p. 61. 

2 “No maker of towrte shall make white bread or the reverse,” Liber Albus, 


translated by Riley, p. 319. ‘‘In London” must be added, for in Beverley we 
come across torta alba. 

$’ Panis Sigali qui Turta vulgariter appellatur: Consuet. Cluniac.; Ducange, 
s.v. Turta. 

* Growth of English Industry and Commerce (ed. 4), I, p. 569. 

5 Leach, Introduction, p. liii, to Beverley Town Documents (Selden Society, 1900). 
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should “take order with the common bakers for the baking of 
rye, barley, peas and beans for the use of the poor.’! But 
what then? Surely the explanation is that the bakers worked 
for the relatively well-to-do townsmen who preferred and could 
afford white bread. There is not the least reason why we should 
not suppose that the poorer townspeople, like the country people, 
generally baked their own bread and were normally quite 
unaffected by the Assize of Bread. 


‘“‘ How wasteful, and indeed how shameful for a labourer’s 
wife to go to the baker’s shop; and how negligent, how crimin- 
ally careless of the welfare of his family must the labourer be 
who permits so scandalous a use of the proceeds of his 
labour ! ”’ 2 


With Cobbett saying this as late as 1821, and with what we 
know of the slow abandonment even to-day in the north of 
England of the practice of baking bread at home—a practice 
still universal in New England—must we not feel that the import- 
ance of bakers in the life of the great mass of the English people 
in earlier centuries has been grossly exaggerated and misconceived ? 

The foregoing rather hasty collection of a few of the more 
accessible pieces of evidence is intended only to point the way 
to the far more thorough investigation which the problem 
obviously calls for. But some general observations are perhaps, 
even at this stage, not out of place. The first is the necessity 
in all such investigations of holding a due balance between the 
specifically English development and the general West-European 
movement. Of course, we must not neglect local or national 
peculiarities; but our temptation, I think, is in the other 
direction : to be overhasty in congratulating ourselves that we 
English were not like those foreigners—that we were peculiarly 
free, with a Parliament all our own, and bread of special quality. 
It may be said: “ Ascertain first the lines of national evolution : 
it will then be time enough to compare them with what can be 
discerned outside.” It may be replied that the lines of general 
West-European development are sometimes more clearly marked 
than those of our insular or South-British social history; and 
that the differences, such as there may be, in the insular propor- 
tions of the elements or in the tempo of the movement, are best 
realised when they are shown up, as it were, against the broad 
outlines of a bigger background. 

After the sequence of the external facts has been determined, 


1 Text in Leonard, Poor Relief, p. 323. 2 Cottage Economy, § 82. 
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it still remains to explain them; and for that it may often be 
requisite to draw upon a wide range of sciences quite outside 
history or economics, as those words are commonly understood, 
as well as on some sciences still in their infancy. Take this 
case of cereal food. White or wheaten bread evidently came 
quite early to be regarded as a mark of superior social position. 
As soon as that was the case, its use would spread as the result 
of social ambition and imitation. Very soon the belief in its 
superior physical qualities would be strongly reinforced by habit. 
Thus it is significant that in reporting the favourable results of 
certain experiments during the War as to the digestibility of 
bread containing 10 per cent. barley and 10 per cent. maize or 
rice, the Royal Society Committee thought well to add that “‘ the 
subjects thought they were eating pure wheaten bread.” } 
And still we can hardly suppose that the merits of wheaten bread 
are merely subjective. It seems to possess, bulk for bulk, more 
nutritive value.2. And it is said to be easier to digest. This 
may conceivably be a disadvantage; in England, maslin, accord- 
ing to a writer of 1617, was preferred by some labourers because 
it “‘abode longer in the stomach.” % But as life became less 
strenuous, less carried on in the open air, more urban, easier 
digestibility would be a merit. The whole subject of industrial 
dietetics is almost an untilled field for physiologists.“ When 
we pass from the demand side to the supply side, we have to 
turn to agricultural science to tell us how far the cultivation of 
wheat is a matter of soil and climate, how much the defects 
of either may be overcome by methods of cultivation and 
manuring, how far manures and lime were locally obtainable. 
And then, to guess when and where the growing demand 
would break down traditional habits and cause rye to be 
replaced by wheat, we need to know how far cultivators were 
free to take a new line of their own, and how far they could afford 
it. Thus it is no less than the whole structure of society that 
is involved in a problem which at first sight seems one of idle 


archeological curiosity. 
WILuiAM ASHLEY 


1 Report of the Food (War) Committee of the Royal Society on the Digesti- 


bility of Breads, p. 34. 

2 IT have not got at hand the most recent protein and calory figures. Thaer 
estimated the relative food value of wheat and rye as 71 to 64 (cited by Rham); 
Schmoller, Grundriss, p. 589, gives it as 100 : 75. 

3 Prothero, English Farming, p. 9. 

4 A beginning has been made by Grotjahn, Uber Wandlungen in der Volkser- 
nihrung (1902). 
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THE BASIC WAGE PRINCIPLE IN AUSTRALIAN 
WAGES REGULATION 


For nearly thirty years the Australasian experiments in 
wages regulation have attracted the attention of students of 
economic problems the world over. Possibly, therefore, an account 
of important recent developments may be of interest to readers 
of the JOURNAL. 

The whole wages policy of Australian governments rests 
upon two aims: (1) the preservation of industrial peace; (2) the 
elimination of sweating and the payment to even the least skilled 
male adult worker of a wage which will enable him to keep himself 
and those dependent upon him in some degree of frugal comfort. 
Of the extent to which the first aim has been realised little can 
be said here, except that the years 1916-1920 were as full of strife 
in Australia as the period since the Armistice has been in Great 
Britain.1 Our wages laws have had about the same effect in 
preventing strikes as the voluntary conciliation machinery has 
had in British industry. New South Wales in 1918 recognised 
the futility of declaring all strikes illegal, and the Industrial 
Arbitration Amendment Act of that year admits that a strike 
may be legal provided (1) the members of the union are not work- 
ng under an award or industrial agreement, or, if they are, 
decide by secret ballot that the award is no longer binding on 
them, and (2) fourteen days’ notice is given to the Minister for 
Labour of intention to commence a strike. The first provision 
is a declaration that employees shall not strike and at the same 
time have the benefit of the Arbitration Court’s services; the 
second aims at preventing impulsive strikes and at giving time 
for conciliatory machinery to be set in motion. 

The more interesting recent development has been the attempt 
to determine for what standard of living the ‘“ basic wage” 
should provide. Away back in 1891 the late Sir Samuel Griffith, 
then Premier of Queensland, talked of a ‘“ natural and proper 

1 Between 1916 and 1919 (inclusive) there were 1,710 strikes; 12,500,000 


working days were lost. The Broken Hill miners created a world’s record by 
remaining on strike from May 1919 to November 1920. 
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measure of wages,” which “ could never be taken as a less sum 
than such as is sufficient to maintain the labourer and his family 
in a fair state of health and reasonable comfort.’ This “‘ natural 
minimum wage’ would have to be determined by the law of 
averages, and since the average family consisted of a man, wife, 
and three children, the minimum must be sufficient to keep these 
five people. But the first wages board law (Victoria) was satisfied 
with a much less ambitious principle. it decreed that boards 
should fix for a whole occupation the rates already being paid 
by “ reputable employers.’ This policy was copied by Tasmania, 
but eventually was abandoned by both states in favour of “ fair 
and reasonable’ wages. South Australia in 1910 decided that 
while boards were to endeavour to fix ‘ fair and reasonable ”’ 
rates of payment, they must take into consideration the wages 
fixed in Victoria, so as not to handicap local industries by 
subjecting them to the competition of lower-paid labour in the 
neighbouring state. 

When arbitration courts were established after 1900 the 
presiding judges were given little or no statutory guidance to 
help or limit them in making wages awards. Until 1912 no 
arbitration act contained any reference to, or definition of, the 
basic wage, and the judges in New South Wales and the Common- 
wealth Court were left to fix their own standards. Mr. Justice 
Heydon did this in New South Wales in 1901, when he declared 
that his business was to ensure that “‘every worker, however 
humble, shall receive enough to enable him to lead a human 
life, to marry, and bring up a family and maintain them and 
himself with at any rate some smail degree of comfort.” Six 
years later, in the Harvester Case, Mr. Justice Higgins stated 
that in defining the “ fair and reasonable ” conditions of remunera- 
tion which must be paid by harvester-makers who wished to 
escape the excise charges on their products, he ‘‘ could not think 
of any other standard appropriate than the normal needs of the 
average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilised 
community.” This bed-rock basic or living wage must be obtained 
by all male adult workers ; above it there would be the ‘‘ secondary 
wage,’ containing additions to the basic rate on account of 
skill or other considerations. This Higgins declaration became 
classic, and was generally accepted. In 1912 the South Australian 
Industrial Court was forbidden by statute to “‘ order or prescribe 
wages which do not secure to the employee affected a living wage. 
‘ Living wage’ means a sum sufficient for the normal and reason- 
able needs of the average employee living in the locality where 
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the work under consideration is done or to be done.’ Thus, 
on the bench and in parliament the rule has been adopted that 
every man employed shall receive a wage “‘ based, not on the value 
of his work, but on his requirements as a man in a civilised 
community which has resolved that, so far as laws can do it, com- 
petition shall be no longer allowed to crush him into sweated 
conditions ”’ (Mr. Justice Heydon). 

The translation of this excellent but somewhat vague aspira- 
tion into weekly wage figures raises, however, a number of 
practical difficulties. What size of family is to be taken as typical ? 
What are normal or reasonable needs? Are all items except 
food, clothing, and rent to be excluded? What size of house 
ought the basic wage receiver to be able to afford? How much 
food, how much clothing, does his family need? How can the 
basic wage be adjusted to cope with a rise or fall of prices? And 
soon. Strange to say, the basic wage principle has been in opera- 
tion for nearly twenty years, and yet no really adequate attempt 
was made to answer these questions until 1920. Instead, the 
courts either made small local and not exhaustive investigations 
into the cost of living,’ according to a list of items regarded by 
the judge as necessary for a normal and reasonable standard ; 
or they adopted the “ fair and reasonable ”’ standard of 7s. a day 
fixed by Mr. Justice Higgins in 1907, and increased it in rough 
proportion to the increased cost of living since 1907, as ascertained 
by the Commonwealth Statistician from 1912 onwards. 

Now the Higgins decision of 1907 has been described by its 
author as an “ empirical finding’ and a “ rough estimate.” It 
was open to several criticisms: (1) The family of five persons was 
taken as typical, a decision which is generally approved to-day, 
but which at the time was not based on any statistical inquiry.” 
(2) Information concerning the cost of living was obtained from 
only a few households. Nine housekeeping women submitted 
budgets which showed that their average weekly expenditure 
on rent (7s. a week), groceries, bread, meat, milk, fuel, vegetables, 
and fruit, was £1 12s. 5d. The area of investigation was not wide 
enough : the rent figure was apparently determined on the evidence 

1 H.g., Mr. Justice Heydon, in the N.S.W. Industrial Court in 1914, fixed 
£2 88. as the basic wage, in the light of a general inquiry into the cost of living, 
but the investigation was not nearly so thorough as that conducted by the Basic 
Wage Commission in 1920. 

2 In N.S.W., Mr. Justice Heydon in 1914 took the typical family as con- 
sisting of a man, wife, and two children, and this ruling has been observed in 
that state ever since. Hence a Sydney worker gets wages for two children if 


he comes under a State award, but for three children if he is under a Federal 
award. 
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of nine women and one land agent, and referred to rents of cottages 
in an industrial village, not in a capital city. (3) No attempt was 
made to ascertain whether the house obtained for 7s. afforded 
reasonable comfort, or whether the £1 5s. 5d. spent on food and 
fuel procured an adequate quantity or quality. (4) The outlay 
of £1 12s. 5d. covered only two of the recognised sections of 
the cost of living—rent and food. It left untouched the other 
two sections—clothing and miscellaneous requirements. Judge 
Higgins declared that a wage of 6s. a day, 7. e. 36s. a week, would 
leave only 3s. 7d. to cover clothing, light, furniture, rates, insur- 
ance, fares, union and friendly society dues, sickness, etc., and 
that the area was “rather large’’ for 3s. 7d. a week to cover. 
But he made no attempt to ascertain what sum would be necessary 
to meet the cost of a fair and reasonable supply of clothing and 
miscellaneous items. (5) Having decided that 6s. a day was too 
low, the judge then looked at the rates prevailing elsewhere, 
and found that thirteen Victorian municipal councils “‘ which 
do not aim at profit, but which are responsible to electors or others 
for economy,’ paid a minimum of 7s. Other bodies paid as low 
as 6s. 6d., but an agreement between employers and employees 
in the South Australian harvester industry had fixed 7s. 6d. as 
the minimum wage. The Judge hesitated between 7s. and 7s. 6d.., 
and finally decided that he did not think he ‘“ could refuse to 
declare an employer’s remuneration to be fair and reasonable ”’ 
if he paid 7s. a day or 42s. a week. This would leave 9s. 7d. a 
week to meet the cost of clothing and miscellaneous expenses ; 
but here again no effort was made to discover whether this sum 
was enough. 

Other criticisms might be brought against this pioneer decision, 
but the above will suffice to indicate that the Harvester finding 
was not so well grounded on thorough investigation as was neces- 
sary in view of its subsequent importance. These criticisms 
must not blind us to the fact that Mr. Justice Higgins was stepping 
unaided into unknown country; he had no body of principles 
or data to guide him; there was no investigating bureau which 
he could ask to assist him in his inquiries; and therefore the 
task he accomplished will always stand out as a fine first landmark 
in the history of wages regulation. In 1908 the doctrine of the 
living wage and the minimum of 7s. were incorporated in the body 
of arbitration law, and the rate fixed was subsequently adjusted 
from time to time by the Federal Court. In making these 
adjustments, another possible error crept in. Since 1912 the 
Commonwealth Statistician has published an index number, 
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with 1911 as base, showing the weighted composite increase 
in the cost of rent, food and groceries. This index number has 
been adopted to indicate the proportion by which the basic wage 
should be increased.. But it deals with only two of the four 
sections of working class expenditure, rent and food, which 
constituted in 1913 about 60 per cent. of the expenditure of a 
household. It tells nothing of movements in the cost of clothing 
and miscellaneous items. Hence to determine a wage which 
has to meet all four branches of expenditure by an index number 
which records price movements of only two of them is a practice 
which is accurate only if we make the unsafe assumption that the 
cost of clothing and miscellaneous items has moved in the same 
proportion as that of rent and food. 

By 1917 voices were being raised in criticism of the 1907 
figure, the methods by which it was reached, the basis on which 
it was founded, and the policy of taking the rent and food figure 
only as a guide in its revision.1 Both the President and Vice- 
President of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court suggested 
in 1917 and 1918 that the Federal government should appoint 
a commission to inquire into the whole matter, fix a fair and reason- 
able standard of living, and state the wage required to meet the 
cost of that standard. This suggestion was eventually adopted, 
and Mr. Hughes announced in his policy speech prior to the 
December 1919 elections, that a Royal Commission was to be 
appointed. The appointment was made in early December, 
to inquire into and report on “ (1) The actual cost of living at 
the present time, according to reasonable standards of comfort, 
including all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a 
household, for a man with a wife and three children under fourteen 
years of age, and the several items and amounts which make up 
that cost. (2) The actual corresponding cost of living during 
each of the last five years. (3) How the basic wage may be 
automatically adjusted to the rise and fall from time to time of the 
purchasing power of the sovereign.”” Mr. Hughes promised that 
the government would “at the earliest date possible create 
effective machinery to give effect to these principles,” and thus 
satisfactorily, “‘ because permanently,” settle “‘ the fundamental 
question of the basic wage.” 

1 The N.S.W. Board of Trade in 1918 refused to recognise the force of 
criticisms similar to those outlined above, and readjusted the basic wage for 
that state in the light of Mr. Knibbs’ figures, showing the increased cost of rent 
and food (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, October 1918, pp. 391-5). <A year later, 


however, it admitted the need for separate treatment of fuel and light, clothing 
and boots (ibid., October 1919, pp. 449-53). 
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The Commission contained three representatives of employers 
and three of employees; as is usual, no economist was chosen. 
Mr. A. B. Piddington, K.C., Chief Commissioner of the Interstate 
Commission, was appointed chairman, and Mr. J. T. Sutcliffe, who 
for many years had been in charge of the Labour and Industrial 
Branch of the Commonwealth Statistician’s office, was chosen to 
act as secretary and statistician. The wanderings of the Com- 
mission from State to State, the examination of 800 witnesses, 
the accumulation of hats, coats, suits, and other exhibits, the 
partial boycott of the inquiry by the employers, all combined 
to make the Commission’s work as interesting, and at times as 
entertaining, as some of the public sessions of the British Coal 
Commission of 1919. Counsel was provided for both sides by 
the government, and both employed investigators to assist in 
gathering information and coaching witnesses. In the hope 
of keeping the Commission’s findings as low as possible, the 
employers’ organisations endeavoured, in vain, to persuade Mr. 
Hughes to instruct the Commission to find the requirements 
of only the “ humblest worker,” and to record separately the 
cost of living for each member of the family. The unions, on 
the other hand, bid hard to get the cost of living figure as high 
as possible. Their counsel submitted an elaborate regimen, 
the cost of meeting which amounted to over £11 a week. Some 
witnesses made equally extravagant assertions concerning the 
number of new suits, etc., required each year; but they only 
succeeded in convincing the Commission that their evidence 
was ‘“‘at the best misdirected propaganda, and at the worst 
futile imposition.” 

Between the two extreme view-points the Commission steered 
a skilful independent course, and yet its findings, published after 
eleven months of strenuous investigation and discussion, came 
as a bombshell into the wages arena. The basis of the study 
was virtually that of Mr. Justice Higgins; the “reasonable 
standard of comfort” of the Letters Patent was regarded as 
meaning the same thing as the 1907 phrase “ normal needs of a 
human being in a civilised community.”” But when these needs 
were set out in detail, the cost of meeting them was found to be 
far above the basic wage fixed by any Australian wages tribunal 
in 1920. The four sections of household expenditure were defined 
as follows :— 

(1) Rent.—A five-roomed house, in good condition, on a fair- 
sized allotment, in a respectable neighbourhood, and fitted with 
such obvious—but not always provided—conveniences as bath, 
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copper, and wash-tubs. For such a house the usual rent in 1920 
varied in the capitals between 19s. and £1 2s. 

(2) Clothing.—For a man, his wife, and three children, aged 
10}, 7, and 3} years, allowing even for such items as boot repairs, 
and making deductions for goods bought at “sales” and for 
garments cut down by the mother for smaller members of the 
family, the clothing cost was estimated at between £1 6s. and 
£1 9s. 2d. a week. 

(3) Food.—On this section, much discussion about Calories 
took place. The unions made a strong attempt to persuade 
the Commission to ignore the standards accepted as satisfactory 
by most European and American dietetic authorities, and to accept 
a higher standard for Australia. The Commission resisted this 
persuasion, adopted the generally accepted standard of 3500 
Calories as necessary for the average male adult, and regarded 
the family of five as equal to 3-3 men. The cost of obtaining 
this food was found to be between £2 3s. 1d. and £2 8s. 11}d. 
a week. 

(4) Miscellaneous Items.—Here again the unions bid high, 
and endeavoured to secure the inclusion of such items as life 
insurance, old age annuities, domestic assistance, alcoholic and 
“soft ’’ beverages, church and charity, tuition in music and art, 
etc. These were disallowed, but £4 a year for a holiday was 
admitted, as were also lodge and union dues, medicine, dentist, 
newspaper, recreation, smoking, barber, school requisites, etc., 
costing in all, along with fuel, light, and renewals of domestic 
equipment, between 19s. 10d. and £1 2s. 23d. a week. 

Adding up the amounts allowed for each section, the conclusion 
was reached that the cost of living in November 1920, according 
to reasonable standards of comfort, ranged from £5 6s. 2d. in 
Brisbane to £5 17s. in Sydney. The cost of living on the same 
basis in 1914 would have been from £3 4s. 1ld. to £3 18s. 11d. 
Asked how to adjust the basic wage to variations in the cost of 
living, the Commission recommended that a Bureau of Labour 
Statistics be established, whose duty it would be to record quar- 
terly all alterations in the prices of the items included in the four 
sections adopted, and to declare the actual cost of living four 
times a year upon an average of prices during the four preceding 
quarters of the year. This declaration would be reported to the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court with a view to its being made 
the basic wage in such manner as parliament might prescribe. The 
Commission thus urged that the basic wage should be readjusted 
four times a year instead of annually, or even less frequently, 
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as has been the custom in the past.1 It pointed out that annual 
adjustments had the inequitable result, in a time of rising prices, 
of paying the worker during each year a wage based on the lower 
prices of the preceding year, while in a period of falling prices 
the employer was the victim. Quarterly settlements seemed, 
therefore, to be most equitable to both parties, and if they were 
made on the basis of prices during four preceding quarters the 
effect of any abnormal or seasonal fluctuation would be minimised. 
I have described these recommendations as a bombshell. 
The requirements for a reasonable standard of comfort were 
higher than had been adopted by any wage-fixing body, federal 
or state. The figure of £5 16s. towered high above any prevailing 
basic wage, for the New South Wales Board of Trade fixed £4 5s. 
in 1920 for a family of four, the South Australian Court decided 
on £3 15s. in the same year, and in the other states the recognised 
minimum was about the same. Hence, alongside the “ charter 
of comfort’’ suggested by the Commission the wages fixed 
throughout the continent seemed to be a sentence of starvation, 
a sentence which the wage-earners had been serving patiently 
and quietly for at least a decade. Not many. skilled workers had 
been getting what was now declared to be necessary as a minimum 
for all workers with four dependants. Measured by the Commis- 
sion’s standard the Harvester figure of 1907 had been almost 
2s. a day too low in 1907, and by 1920 the Commonwealth Court 
award based on the Harvester decision was 6s. 5d. a day too low. 
The basic wage throughout the continent had scarcely been enough 
to meet the reasonable needs of a married couple with one child; 
for families of more than three persons—and these contained over 
half the members of wage-earners’ families—it had meant priva- 
tion, privation which was only mitigated where the worker 
received an addition to the basic wage because of his skill. 
Little wonder, therefore, if the whole trade union movement 
received the Commission’s report with great glee. Little wonder, 
also, if the employers and the Federal government stood aghast. 
For all parties made the same mistake; they assumed that the 
Commission had recommended a basic wage of £5 16s. for all male 





1 In 1914 Mr. G. 8S. Beeby was advocating the establishment of a Board of 
Trade to prescribe a national minimum wage from time to time (Economic 
JOURNAL, September 1915, p. 328). In 1918 this Board was instituted; it con- 
sisted of a president, deputy-president, and four commissioners, and its work 
was, inter alia, to fix annually the living wage, after public inquiry as to the 
increase or decrease in the cost of living. South Australia in 1920 established 
a similar body, called the Board of Industry. Thus a regular annual revision 
is now provided for in two states. 
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adult employees, whereas what the Commission had done was 
only to assert that it cost that amount for a family of five to enjoy 
a decent standard of life. The Prime Minister immediately 
asked Mr. Knibbs, the Commonwealth Statistician, whether 
the annual income of the country would bear a basic wage of 
£5 16s. for all male adult employees, and received the reply that 
the total annual wealth produced, including that portion which 
went to profits, would not, if equally divided among the wage- 
earners, yield the amount required. 

At the same time Mr. Hughes addressed six questions to the 
chairman of the Commission, and in reply Mr. Piddington pro- 
duced a memorandum which threatens to exceed in importance 
the report of the Commission itself. This document faced two 
main questions: (1) What would be the effect on industry of a 
£5 16s. basic wage for all men? (2) How could the finding of the 
Commission be made effective, presumably without ruining 
industry? Mr. Piddington’s answer to the first question is 
somewhat hesitating. Assuming that there are about 1,000,000 
men in employment, and assuming that they are now getting a 
basic wage of £4, the cost of raising them all to £5 16s. would involve 
an annual addition of £93,000,000 to the wages bill. The total 
value of production in the Commonwealth in 1918 was estimated 
to be £298,000,000, so the addition required would be about 
30 per cent. of the total value of production. If this could be 
passed on to the consumer, the increased prices would quite out- 
strip the purchasing power of the basic wage; secondary indus- 
tries would have to increase their prices so much that they would 
be liable to be ruined by importations unless the tariff was sub- 
stantially raised. The increased labour cost of primary products 
for export—wheat, wool, meat, and minerals—could only be 
passed on to the consumer if world market prices allowed it, and 
events since November 1920 have shown that world prices 
will not at present permit an addition to labour cost in the ratio 
of £4 to £5 16s. Did this mean, then, that Australia must abandon 
her generally accepted doctrine that an industry which could 
not pay a living wage to its employees had better close its doors ? 
That doctrine had been enunciated many times from the bench 
in Australia, but it becomes difficult to uphold it if it involves the 
bankruptcy of many, if not all, of the big staple industries. 
Is there, then, no way out of the difficulty ? 

Mr. Piddington finds the solution to the riddle in the endow- 
ment of children by the state. His plan rests on two considera- 
tions. (1) The basic wage principle ought to imply the receipt 
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by each worker of an income proportionate to the size of his family. 
(2) This income must not all be drawn in wages, for, if it were, 
employers would give preference to single men or those with small 
families. The basic payment made by the employer must be 
the same for all his workers; the additions to that payment 
must be made by the state. The plan suggested is as follows : 
The Commission found that the cost of living for a single man 
—who was presumably saving in order to be able to marry— 
and for a man and wife was £4 a week. The cost of maintaining 
a child was 12s. Therefore let employers pay all male adults 
a basic wage of £4, and also pay to the state a tax of 10s. 9d. 
weekly for each man employed. This tax would then be spent by 
the state in paying to wives of wage-earners 12s. per child weekly. 
In this way the man with one child would get £4 from his employer 
and 12s. from the state, a total income of £4 12s.; the man with 
three children would get his £4 plus 36s., 7. e. the Commission’s 
finding of £5 16s.; andsoon. The employer’s liability for 10s. 9d. 
per man is based on the calculation that in 1920 the 1,000,000 men 
receiving wages had in all only 900,000 children dependent on 
them. Hence if the basic wage for a family of five were given 
to all men, payment would be made for the maintenance of 
3,000,000 children, of whom 2,100,000 did not exist. The Pidding- 
ton plan would relieve the employers from the burden of keeping 
this phantom army. It would also involve an addition of only 
£28,000,000 to the wages bill, instead of the £93,000,000 mentioned 
above. The latter figure might mean ruin to many industries ; 
the smaller sum might not have such disastrous results. Further, 
its payment would enable parents to allow their children to remain 
longer at school; it would remove the pressure of poverty from 
the declining birth-rate, by making income proportionate to the 
number of children; it would give a better chance of life to 
children at birth and make possible the reduction of the infantile 
mortality rate; it would offer to the European emigrant an 
additional inducement to choose Australia as his new home.! 
The idea of child endowment has already been adopted in an 
inadequate manner by the Federal government. When the 
report was presented to parliament Mr. Hughes announced that 
the government refused absolutely to make the basic wage for the 


1 See A. B. Piddington, The Next Step: A Family Basic Income (Macmillan, 
Melbourne, 1921). Mr. Piddington’s plan follows largely that enunciated in 
New South Wales in 1918-19. See E. F. Rathbone, ‘‘ The New South Wales 
Scheme for the Grading of Wages according to Family Needs,” in Economic 
JOURNAL, December 1920, pp. 500 ff. 
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continent £5 16s., and reserved its decision concerning the Pidding- 
ton memorandum. Three weeks later it was announced that for 
employees of the Federal government a basic wage of £4 was 
approved, and that an endowment of 5s. per child per week would 
also be paid. Since then the New South Wales government has 
promised to bring in a bill for endowing mothers to the extent 
of 6s. a week for all children beyond two—the New South Wales 
Court fixes the basic wage for man, wife, and two children. 
Meanwhile the unions are considering what line of action to 
adopt, and basic wage discussions in the courts and elsewhere 
are being compelled to face the facts and findings of the Commis- 
sion. Consideration of the wage which production is capable of 
bearing brings forward two widely opposed arguments. On the 
one hand employers declare that the productive capacity of the 
continent will not permit of the payment even of the Piddington 
memorandum figures, and point to the slump in the price of wool, 
wheat, metals, etc., the prevailing unemployment, and the 
heavy burden of national debt. The unions, on the other hand, 
challenge the monetary valuation of production. They ask 
whether the recorded value of £298,000,000 in 1918 represents 
the value of the products at the point of production, in the whole- 
sale market, over the shop counter, or f.o.b. They point out 
that if the figure means value at the factory door or the station 
siding, it must be augmented considerably to include values added 
by transit, wholesale, retail, and credit services,. which might 
bring it up to possibly £400,000,000 or £450,000,000. Hence 
the next step seems to be the appointment of another Royal 
Commission to investigate the total wealth production of the 
continent. 
H. Huson 


University of Adelaide. 








THE INTERNAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
GERMAN MARK 


EVEN in countries which have a healthy currency and a sound 
financial position, so that the foreign exchanges can be kept 
reasonably stable, the internal and external values of money 
are not the same. This is still more true of countries where, 
as a consequence of inflation, the production of goods and the 
creation of money are no longer related to one another. In 
such cases the internal value of money fluctuates as well as the 
exchanges, and as a rule both fluctuations are in the same direction, 
because of the influence which the internal value of money and 
the foreign exchanges exert upon one another; but the factors 
which contribute to this result are too numerous and often too 
various to admit of exactly proportionate variations in the 
exchanges and the internal value of money. 

Under existing conditions no one would any longer seriously 
maintain that the question of gold reserves is to-day a dominant 
consideration in regard either to the exchange value or to the 
internal value of the German mark—or indeed of most other 
European currencies. If gold reserves were the determining 
factor, the mark would be worth 1} gold pfennigs, and, as 
measured by reference to the old system of a 334 per cent. 
reserve, the mark would still only be worth four gold pfennigs. 
But the present value of the mark in terms of gold dollars has 
very little to do with the question of the cover held against note 
issues. It is really determined by the impossibility of establishing 
an equilibrium in German finance and the consequent probability 
of further depreciation of the currency. 

A common basis for the internal value of money and its value 
in foreign exchange must be sought on the one hand in the 
relation between the production of goods and the volume of the 
circulation, and on the other in the balance of trade or indebtedness. 
And just as changes in the value of money in regard to its external 
and internal purchasing power should not be ascribed to the 
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same influences, so too the influence of these factors on the 
prices of different commodities, if we consider only the general 
level of internal prices, is not uniform in its effects. In other 
words, a change in the value of money operates in varying degrees 
on various commodities. We must also realise this further 
point, that money has no homogeneous internal value, and that 
the value of money is, for example, different in regard to the cost 
of living from what it is in regard to capital investments. And 
leaving aside the question of capital and considering only the 
cost of living, we find that the purchasing power of money 
is also different for the different classes of society, because the 
consumption of different social strata is differently constituted. 
It is true that in countries that have indulged in monetary 
inflation there has been to some extent a levelling of the standard 
of life in the middle and working classes, partly on account of 
the rationing of important necessaries of life by the State (food, 
rent, and occasionally even clothing), but still more on account 
of the levelling of incomes. It is also true that the remuneration 
of skilled and unskilled labour has shown a strong tendency to 
be assimilated, and this tendency is in part to be ascribed to 
technical progress which has resulted in greater vagueness in the 
dividing line between the two categories. Indeed it has often 
happened that the middle and working classes have exchanged 
positions, and that, while the working class family containing 
several wage earners has moved upwards into the middle class, 
a great part of those who were formerly members of the middle 
class and whose economic advantage was in part dependent 
on a moderate income from investments, has been reduced to 
the condition of the proletariat, owing to the reduction in the 
purchasing power of income in the form of interest and still more 
because the income of this class of people has shown relatively 
the least adaptation to the change in the value of money. This 
type includes more especially the class of officials of the middle 
and higher grades and of brain workers—a fact which is of some 
importance from the point of view of cultural development. 
Their income, which used to be far above that of the manual 
labourer, is now scarcely above it at all, and among brain workers 
it is frequently even below. 

This levelling of incomes makes it necessary, so far as Germany 
is concerned, to make some considerable allowances before 
applying to the vast majority of the population such index 
numbers of the cost of living as are calculated on the basis of the 
standard of life in a working class family. 
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Let us now consider the different price index numbers which 
have been made for Germany. 


(1) The index of Richard Calwer :— 


Marks. | Marks. 

January 1914... sie 25°57 | January 1921... ... 381-70 

9 1915 i... ans 29°65 | February ,, ede ar 359°56 

1916... i 41:26 | March $5 wip .» 35619 

0) ae se 53°67 | = April 5 ae “oo, Goleae 

1918__... tats 56°50 May 3 — te 353°14 

o_o ee 63°75 | June 93 as st 351°55 
1920... aie 139°65 | 


This represents the weekly food requirements of a family 
of four, on the assumption that such a family requires three 
times the pre-war ration of an able-bodied seaman in the navy. 
The average of prices in about two hundred different localities 
in Germany has been taken. If we call the ration Q, the general 
level of prices before the war P, and the average of post-war 


prices p, the formula which gives Calwer’s index is 100 ob This 


is the only index which contains no substitute for any of the 
food-stuffs contained in the pre-war family budget. It con- 
sequently shows the greatest percentage increase. Unfortunately 
it is confined to food-stuffs only, and is therefore to some extent 
an incomplete index. 


(2) The index of the cost of living compiled by the Federal 
Statistical Office :-— 


1913-1914 average = 100 


February 1920 ee se 623 November 1920... aes 872 
March “ ina “wt 741 December _,, ds - 916 
April 99 _ er 836 January 1921 see ‘aa 924 
May es san sate 876 February _,, wit we 901 
June mt ee ae 842 March mm ie we 901 
July i bv a 842 April 9 si re 894 
August os wo Sais 795 May *s dss ae 880 
September ,, sie 55 777 June . ee oan 896 
October “s nite ce 827 








The statistical office figure comprises food, rent, heating and 
light, but the principal omission is clothing. It is based upon a 
scientifically established budget which represents the estimated 
post-war standard of living, so that potatoes, bread, and vegetables 
play by far the most important part in it. 

Proportionate Distribution of the Constituents of the Statistical 
Office Index, including the most important necessities of life 
required monthly by a family of five, consisting of two adults 
and three children aged twelve, seven, and one and a half, as 
used for the calculation of the index in different communes :— 
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Necessaries, Quantities. || Necessaries. Quantities. 
Rye Bread... 47,000 gr. || Eggs ... au x: 10 gr. 
Food. stuffs (Flour, oats, || Unskimmed milk... 28 litres. 

vermicelli, dried || Fuel :— 

vegetables, _rice I Hard coal ... a 3 cwt. 

and so on) coo ©= sk or Lignite ... G.. 
Potatoes sate naa 70:000 ,, | - Lignite briquettes oa 
Vegetables... ne 30,000 ,, », Peat eas ae 
Meat ... ee ae 1,500 ,, || » Firewood om & «sg 
Shell-fish eee. aes 3,000 °,, », Gas for cooking 40 cb.m. 
Bacon . Be eas 1,500 ,, | Light :— 

Bap. sx. aes 4,000 ,, || Gas , aad 1G 4 

Salted Herrings 1,500 ,, || Pe electricity a | 

Margarine (Brotaut- I », candles ... oa 1,000 gr. 
strich) ... 4,000 ,, | », Carbide ... a 4,000 ,, 

Cooking or preserving i 55 Onl 78 7 litres. 
apples... 8,000 ,, House of two rooms 

Sugar ... aa ate 3,500 ,, Il and kitchen ... monthly rent. 


The oo for the Statistical Office index reads as follows :— 
100 4 = 5 P where q represents a post-war ration. 


Calwer’s index and the Statistical Office index are, roughly 
speaking, the two extremes, so far as the food ration is concerned. 
The tendency of the Statistical Office index is exaggerated still 
further for the month of June 1921 by the fact that the price for 
new potatoes is not recognised at all. 


(3) The index figure compiled by M. Elsas to represent the cost 
of living for a family of four in Frankfurt a. Main, Berlin, and 
the most important industrial cities of Germany :— 


January Ist, 1914... ie 26:5 July Ist 1920... aa 277 
April Ist, IOIS:.. are 100 September Ist, ,, ... ree 281 
September Ist, ,, ... es 116 November lst, ,, ... ae 316 
November Ist, ,, .. a 125 January Ist, 1921... ree 311 
January Ist, 1920.. Sac 170 March Ist, sk uu “ee 297 
March Ist, de rene ae 198 May Ist, etd sa 280 
May Ist, ere are 289 July Ist, wah oes aa 293 


This index comprises food, clothing, rent, heat, light, and 
various miscellanea, and is therefore similar in its composition to 
the index number of the Labour Gazette. So far as food is con- 
cerned the components are those of pre-war times, with few 
exceptions (e.g. the substitution of margarine for butter). The 
same applies to the other constituents with the exception of 
clothing, for which no pre-war standard could be given. The 
formula in this case is :— 


(9/10*Q, + 1/10*9,) . Pi + %- 4 + Q3. Pg + Q,- Pat Q; - Ps 


(9/10*Q, + 1/10*9,) . P, +q@-P 2+ Qs. P3+Q. P,+Q;. P, 


Q,= food. Q,=clothing. @,=rent. Q,=heat and light. 
Q; = miscellaneous. 


100 


* Estimated. 
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In this case a compromise has been effected between the post- 
war and the pre-war standard, Q representing the pre-war 
quantities, and q the quantities to-day. The standard never- 
theless approximates more nearly to pre-war than to post-war 
conditions. It may be estimated that the standard of living 
assumed in this case is scarcely less than 90 per cent. of the 1914 
standard. 


(4) Wholesale index of the “ Frankfurter Zeitung.” 


Peace-time index sos 9:23 | November Ist,1920_... 152 
January Ist, 1920 2s 100 December lst, ,, ‘inf 153 
February Ist, ,, wih 131 | January 8th, 1921 o 143 
March Ist, ee iss 147 | February 5th ,, ere 136 
April Ist, ii Sais 146 | March 5th, - nies 131 
May Ist. ‘ ais 156 | April 2nd, ma 8 130 
June Ist, - ‘ie 134 | May 7th, F wis 131°8 
July Ist 53 “es 136 | June 4th, - ar 127 
August lst, $6 ios 141 | July 2nd, ine 135°4 
September Ist, ,, _ 144 August 6th, ‘6 sa 156 
October Ist, pet sete 146 


The wholesale price index covers seventy-seven different com- 
modities. In contradistinction to the other index numbers it 
is unweighted. This number is particularly important in con- 
nection with changes to be anticipated in: the cost of living, 
because wholesale prices notoriously anticipate the movements 
of retail prices and consequently may be taken as to some extent 
representing the future developments of the cost of living. 

Apart from the fact that it is unweighted, this index has the 
further failing, which incidentally it shares with the wholesale 
price index numbers in other countries, that it omits the prices 
of land and buildings. 

(5) The cost of food requirements as compiled by the Statistical 
Office in Berlin (Silbergleit). 


The weekly cost of food per adult :— 


Marks. Marks. 

Middle of June—Middle of August 1920 ... ses 57°20 
August 1919... ete 26°55 | September ,, sate wae 57°48 
November _,, and dee §2°31 October 3 aes ich 59°90 
December _,, Sa -_ 58°35 November _,, sisi sea 60°25 
January 1920 ... i 62°80 December _,, ens se 61:49 
February, ett eh 63°04 January ‘1921... a3 61:23 
March * - sie 67°74 February , ,, eae eee 58°09 
April es sie Sis 71°43 || March ss wins as 56°15 
May o — ai 70°12 || = April sin sie 55°46 
June s si aan 67-76 | May - see ee. 54°85 
July - es mee 62°35 || June a eae ee 56°85 


This calculation is based on a requirement of 3,000 calories per 
adult per day. For the month of June 1921 food requirements 


are constituted as follows :— 
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“= 


Weekly requirements of a full-grown man :— 





Weight in grammes 








| distributed between— | Calories. 

que | | For the 

Albu- Fat Carho- | per 100 | quantity 

men. _ Hydr. | ee. [Seo 

column 1, 

(1) (2) (3) (4) |) (6) 
Bread, ete. ... Bae 1,900 | 114 10 950 2,500 | 4,750 
125 9 — 90 3,240 405 
Sugar... es ee 408 —_ ~ 408 3,910 1,595 
Beef (fresh) ... ae 250 49 18 — 1,600 400 
Margarine ... a 350 | — , 273 — 7,300 | 2,555 
Foreign Bacon are 75; — 60 — | 8,000 | 600 
Oatmeal sae eee 500 | 70 35 325 | 3,400 | 1,700 
One Egg axe ACE 50 | 7 5 — | 4,500 | 75 
Vegetables ... «| 400 | 72 — 180 287 1,148 
Fish (fresh and dried) 500 | 85 20 —- 1,069 535 
Dried Vegetables... 1,000 | 220 — 580 | 3,300 | 3,300 
Rice ... “ee aia 500 | 30 2 37 | 3,300 | 1,650 
Potatoes eae ‘sia | GpOee | 60 _ 700 | 700 | 2,450 
Coffee substitute ...| 125 | — ~- — | —- {| = 

Weekly ee oo | 716 423 3,607 | — 21,163 
Viz. daily... | — | 102 60 515 | = | S008 





For a woman Silbergleit reckons four-fifths of the calories 
required for a man; for a child from seven to twelve years 
one-half. 

Bread, vegetables and potatoes together are by far the 
greatest part of the food requirements given above. The quantities 
included here for meat and eggs (viz. half-pound of meat and one 
egg per head per week, or, for a family of three, two eggs and 
one pound of meat weekly) are taken as corresponding to the 
standard of living at the present day, but need to be carefully 
borne in mind if these figures are used for purposes of 
comparison. 

The index numbers given above vary, and indeed necessarily 
vary, in the results which they establish because they proceed 
from different bases. Which of them can serve as a foundation 
for calculating the internal value of money ? 

In an article published in the Economist of June 25th, 1921, 
the Berlin correspondent of this periodical answered the question 
for himself as follows : He took the index numbers of the Federal 
Statistical Office and used them for establishing the purchasing 
power of money. He proceeded to set the rise in the index 
numbers against the increase in wages, and in this way he arrived 
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at the conclusion that the increase in wages has not only kept 
pace with the rise in the cost of living but has far outstripped it. 
Moreover, he compares the index number of the Statistical Office 
for May 1921, which was 880, with the wages index of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, which was 1132. Result: a rise in wages 30 per 
cent. greater than the rise in the cost of living. Conclusion : 
that the real value of wages is 30 per cent. higher than it was 
before the war. 

As regards the index number of the Federal Statistical Office, 
it must be regarded merely as an expression of the percentage 
rise in the cost of living according to an estimated standard of 
life adapted to present-day conditions and intended to apply 
to the great majority of people; but the standard of life to-day 
is entirely determined by the level of income or, in other words, 
of wages. The standard of life assumed by the Statistical Office 
is therefore based upon an imaginary budget which, in the opinion 
of the official statisticians, corresponds to the general level of 
present-day incomes. 

If the statistical office has made a correct estimate in regard 
to this budget, then income (wages) = expenditure; for the 
standard of living on which the official index number is based, 
is only reached on the assumption that with post-war wages 
nothing more than this primitive standard, which falls short of 
the pre-war standard of life, can be attained. 

Now it is of course conceivable that although at the beginning 
of 1920 the cost of living, as assumed by the Statistical Office, 
corresponded to the general level of wages, the rise of wages 
since that time has been far greater than the cost of maintaining 
that standard of living. The correspondent of the Economist 
does indeed maintain that, between January 1920 and 1921, 
the cost of living in Germany rose 50 per cent. while nominal 
wages rose 120 per cent. Even if this were the case, it would 
only go to show that the standard of living in 1921 had improved 
in comparison with that primitive standard which the Statistical 
Office at some former date believed to correspond with the general 
level of wages at that time. Such an adaptation of the standard 
of living to a relatively higher level of wages must at any rate be 
assumed so long as the standard of life still falls far short of that 
which prevailed in 1914. That it still does fall short is too obvious 
to require demonstration. Statistics about the consumption 
of meat, butter, cotton, and fuel per head of the population, not 
to mention housing, would certainly give results which would 
show a terrible shrinkage in the figures as compared with pre-war 
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times. These considerations might have led the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Economist to the conclusion that the level of 
wages must necessarily vary in direct proportion with a family 
budget adapted to the level of wages. 

If in the example under consideration the increase in wages 
was greater than the rise in the cost of living, then it simply 
follows that the assumption on which these statistics are based 
is no longer true, and that the budget which was taken as a basis 
no longer corresponds, or perhaps never did correspond, with 
the actual standard of living. In other words, the figures of the 
Statistical Office can no longer be regarded as an expression of 
the changes in the cost of living. That is more or less true of 
any statistics which are based upon a standard of life which 
differs from the actually prevailing standard, because a budget 
drawn up to suit an estimated standard of life should more 
properly be regarded as an expression of the estimated level of 
incomes. 

In the case which has been quoted the reasoning is therefore 
fallacious. It goes without saying that there is not the smallest 
ground for calling in question the good faith of the author. The 
intention has only been to demonstrate here that, by arguing 
from the cost of living to the internal value of money, false 
conclusions are apt to be drawn if the statistical material adduced 
in support of the argument is based upon a foundation of hypo- 
thesis. It should moreover not be forgotten that the Statistical 
Office index is incomplete, since clothing is not taken into con- 
sideration. Moreover the wage index of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
should have been tested, in order to discover whether it can 
fairly be used without reservations for the purposes of comparison. 
Below the title: ‘‘ Wages Before and After the War”! there 
is a note which reads as follows :— 

‘“‘ The categories here examined appear to show an eleven-and- 
a-half-fold rise in time wages. It would, however, be a mistake 
to conclude from this comparison that there has been a corre- 
sponding rise in the level of real wages. The actual rise does 
not justify so high a quotient. The chief reason for this is to be 
found in the reduction of average working hours from ten to 
eight; but a contributory cause is the irregularity of employment 
resulting from interruptions in the steady flow of sales and from 
economic crises affecting the chief industries. The majority of 
the workpeople have suffered appreciable loss of wages from 
these causes.” 


1 Tndex figures of the Frankfurter Zeitung, by Ernest Khan. 
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Summary. 
| Approxi- 
Index number. | | Month. | mate 
| rise. 
fs ate Bae Se ee eee eee 
Calwer. | Food-stuffs only. ; June 1921/Jan. Ist, 1912. 14 fold. 
Fed. Stat. Office.| The most important | June 1921/1913-14. Or 
necessaries, but 
not including 
clothes. | | 
Elsas. Allimportant neces- | July Ist, 1921/Jan. Ist, 1914. 11 ,, 
saries. | 
Silbergleit. Food-stuffs only. July Ist, 1921/July—Aug. 1919, (2) ,, 
Wholesale index | Allimportantneces- | July Ist, 1921/Peace time. EO! 35 
of the Frank- saries. 
furter Zeitung. | 











If we proceed on the assumption that the pre-war standard 
of living, without any modification, is the only basis which should 
be taken for calculating changes in the value of money, with a 
view to arriving at the difference in the cost of living, then none 
of the index numbers quoted above can be made use of, because 
not one of them (except Calwer’s figure) takes the pre-war standard 
of life as its basis without modification. Calwer’s figure, which 
only relates to food, would, if it were taken as an expression of 
the cost of living in general (pars pro toto), lead to a considerable 
exaggeration of the rise which has taken place. That would 
be so if only because rent, which is kept artificially low and 
consequently tends to reduce the total figure quite appreciably, 
is not taken into account. Silbergleit’s index, which does not go 
back to pre-war times, can of course have no bearing on a calcula- 
tion of the value of money, quite apart from any other objections 
that there may be to it. The index number of wholesale prices, 
in so far as it is at all permissible to apply it to the cost of living, 
also leads to exaggeration, because it does not contain rent, and 
further because the tendency of wages to force down the level of 
prices does not find adequate expression in the cost of raw 
materials. 

But if it is permissible to substitute one kind of food-stuff for 
another (for example, in the case of Germany, to substitute lard 
and margarine for butter) in cases where the supply of some 
particular article is so scanty that the labouring and middle 
classes—which is to say the greater part of the population—can 
scarcely afford it any more, then the figure calculated by me 
(showing an eleven-fold increase) might be taken as fairly repre- 
senting the present level of the cost of living. That is to say my 
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figure would be the inverse expression of the internal value of 
money, Viz.: ,'; = 9 pfennigs for one mark. 

Taking into consideration that the quantities on which my 
index number is based are about 90 per cent. of those before the 
war, one may say that the internal value of money works out at 
i = = 8-2 pfennigs. 

As wages (according to the wage-index of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung) have risen to eleven-and-one-third times their former 
figure (the real wage-index is somewhat lower because hours of 
work have been reduced since pre-war days), it follows that they 
have risen almost exactly as high as the index number calculated 
by me. This fact would seem to indicate that the standard of 
life which I have taken as a basis is to some extent a practicable 
one. Moreover, the wages of a labourer need not in all cases 
correspond exactly with his total expenditure; in fact it is 
notorious that an unduly low wage earned by the head of a 
family is generally supplemented through an increase in the 
work done by women, and (where this is permissible) by 
children. 

The figure of the Federal Statistical Office goes to the opposite 
extreme as compared with Calwer’s index. It completely 
abandons the basis of a pre-war standard of living. But if we 
proceed on the assumption that index numbers are essentially a 
means of arriving at an average, and take the arithmetic mean 
between these two extremes (extremes: Calwer 14-fold, 
Statistical Office 9-fold, arithmetic mean = 11}-fold), we arrive at 


an internal value of money of 7 > = 8-7 pfennigs. The relatively 


close correspondence between this result for the internal value 
of money and my own index figure may be purely accidental. 
No attempt will be made here to go into the question whether 
in calculating an index number it is admissible to include sub- 
stitutes which are actually consumed to-day in place of articles 
which, though formerly in use, have now become too expensive, 
or are not obtainable at all. It will suffice to say that this 
question is not likely to be solved in a manner which will satisfy 
all parties. It is unquestionable that index numbers of the cost 
of living which are to be used for purposes of comparison should 
at least rest upon some sort of common basis. But that need not 
perhaps prevent us, in cases where an article has become so 
scarce that its price rises out of all relation to the general price 
level, from substituting for it some other article of approximately 
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corresponding value which has replaced it in general use and which 
gives almost equal satisfaction. 

If this small concession is refused, it becomes altogether 
impossible to use index numbers as a measure of the rise in prices 
when the times are exceptional and prices suffer revolutionary 
changes. It is only necessary to consider the limiting case of 
an article which becomes so scarce that it is practically unobtain- 
able. Its price rises in consequence to infinity, and therefore 
the total index also becomes infinitely great.1 

Finally, it is worth considering whether a distinction ought 
not perhaps to be made in regard to the uses to which an index 
number is put. When the internal value of money is to be 
calculated, it might be well to require a more rigorous adherence 
to the originally selected commodities. When it is a question 
of determining a sliding scale for wages it may be reasonable 
to allow certain concessions in the way of substitution. 

It was probably such considerations as these—that an un- 
changed standard of life leads to exaggeration—which recently 
induced Richard Calwer to calculate, in addition to an index for 
food-stuffs based on the pre-war standard of living, a second index 
which takes as a basis of comparison the “ poorest classes in 
Germany ”’ of fifty to seventy years ago. For a family of five, 
equal to three adults, with an allowance therefore of three times 
the single ration, the following food-stuffs are included per week :— 

1,000 grams of pork; 500 grams of lard; 300 grams of rice; 
300 grams of flour ; 7,500 grams of bread ; 25,000 grams of potatoes. 

The index for the whole of Germany, representing the ‘‘ small 
ration,” was found to be 100-02 marks for the month of May 1921 
and 107-06 for June. 

To assume such a primitive manner of life for a highly 
developed industrial population is to go far beyond the mark. 
Calwer therefore ends by working out an average ration, which 
is the arithmetic mean between the large and the small ration. 

All these attempts show that the question of the compilation 
of index numbers is in a state of flux. As so often happens, it 
seems as if in arriving at an index number, what appears to be 
absolute impartiality (viz. an immutable basis) may really lead 
to biased conclusions. If that is so, it follows that a good 
statistical method of dealing with the standard of living cannot 
dispense with a certain subjectivity in the process of compilation 
and calculation. In other words, it is impossible to exclude 


1 Bowley : The Measurement of Changes in the Cost of Living (Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LXXXII, Part ITT). 
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attempts at diagnosis, and a purely mechanical method of arriving 
at index numbers is to be avoided. 





| The | 
; | Labour German 
Sterling | per | Gazette External 


‘ — German 
Exchango | cent. of | Index | Prices cent. o 


f Internal 








Date. |= Berlin | Par. | No. Per Col. 2x! Par. Prices 
lias ‘cent. of Col. 3. | (Elsas). 
Pre-war. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Pre-war ... ws 20°43 100 | 100 100 100 26°5 
January 1920... 1875 | 918 | 225 2065 642 170 
March ra aa 338°5 | 1657 230 3811 747 198 
May ia dee 220 | 1077 241 2596 1091 289 
July ” nee 151 739 252 1862 1045 277 
September ,, ay 176 861 261 2247 1060 281 
November ,, aes 267 1307 276 3607 1192 316 
January 1921... 262°75 1286 265 3408 1174 311 
March ae ake 240°5 | SE? 241 2837 1121 |; 297 
May aa Je 261 | 1278 228 2914 1057 280 
July pe ae 280 1370 219 3000 1106 293 





The above table is drawn up in a form similar to that of a 
table published in the Manchester Guardian Commercial of 
June 2nd, 1921, with this modification, that the figures in columns 
3, 4, 5 and 6 are calculated with reference to the cost of living 
in England and Germany, and not with reference to wholesale 
prices. These figures establish a relation between the internal 
and external value of money at the beginning of July which 
works out at 7455! iro = 5:4, taking the rate of exchange on 
London as the measure of external value. As regards the cost 
of living, the relation between the internal and external value of 
money (external = in London) is as 7;'55 : su'oo = 30:11 = 100: 37. 
This means that the paper marks in which the German workman 
receives his wages would, if converted into sterling, buy in England 
only 37 per cent. of the working class necessities which they buy 
in Germany. 

The public finances of Germany require that for the future, 
if equilibrium is ever to be restored at ail, subsidies to bring 
down the general level of prices should be left out of account. 
They also require that the charges for the services rendered by 
State monopolies, such as Railways and Post Office, should be 
raised to the full amounts which would correspond to the depre- 
ciated value of money. Moreover, future developments must be 
in the direction of abolishing the State control of trade, in so far 
as it still exists (ec. g. in bread and sugar), and restoring freedom. 
It is not very helpful to enquire at this date whether the system 
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of control might have been avoided altogether. In the case of 
bread it was certainly unavoidable; and even if on economic 
grounds control might have been dispensed with (especially as 
rationing was interfered with by illegal trading and was indeed 
rendered practically nugatory, for example, in the case of 
meat), the question still remains whether for reasons of internal 
politics alone it would not have been necessary to introduce 
restrictions. 

There will be more difficulty in bringing rents into their proper 
relation with monetary conditions. Rents at the present time 
absorb no more than 33 per cent. of total expenditure as against 
20 per cent. before the war. Yet it would be over-hasty to 
conclude that the State was actuated entirely by demagogic 
motives when it prevented the assimilation of rents to the fallen 
value of money. At the very least there was something to be 
said for the policy so long as there was any hope that the mark 
would again approach its former value. The intention was to 
avoid an increase in ground rents, and it was also feared that 
the burden of mortgages, if once these had been brought into 
conformity with the new value of money, would make an eventual 
reduction in rents impossible. But when the hope of restoring 
the original value of the mark had to be recognised as Utopian, 
the rise in rents should have been allowed a greater scope. If 
such a course had been determined upon in good time, there 
would not have been such a scarcity of accommodation in the 
great towns as there is to-day. In present conditions there is 
no inducement whatever for capital to be employed in building. 
And in cases where the fact that house-room is by far the cheapest 
luxury has led to a certain extravagance in this respect, a tendency 
of rents to conform to the value of money would have acted as a 
deterrent. In any event it will be necessary to reckon with a 
considerable rise in house rents (up to the present, an increase of 
a third to a half on pre-war rents has been permitted), because 
otherwise the danger of houses being allowed to fall to pieces 
will become very real. For some time past, owners of house 
property have not been able to afford the expense of necessary 
repairs. 

Coal will also increase further in price. The conditions of 
the Versailles Treaty in regard to the valuation of the coal 
deliveries to the Allies are in themselves enough to assure this 
result. Next, we must expect a further tightening of the screw of 
taxation. In particular, the turnover tax will have to be raised 
again. All these factors will contribute to an appreciable rise 
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in the cost of living, and consequently to the prospect of a further 
reduction in the internal value of money. This will result in 
another general increase in wages. 

Yet it is impossible to make even an approximate forecast of 
future developments of the internal value of money. For in 
making any such forecast we have to deal with several unknown 
quantities. First of all, much depends upon the future of world 
market prices, especially for cotton, copper and wheat. It is, for 
example, impossible to determine how far the price of cotton will 
continue to fall if no success attends the efforts to give greater 
purchasing capacity to the States of Europe. 

Secondly, it is equally impossible to predict the future of the 
foreign exchanges. The mark has to a great extent become a 
plaything in foreign countries. It has been estimated that 
thirty to forty milliards of marks are held abroad in notes or in 
mark credits. Nor is it possible to tell what further quantities 
of marks will have to be disposed of abroad in order to pay the 
periodical instalments of the Indemnity; even supposing that 
it proves possible to find a perpetually renewed demand for the 
marks that have to be sold. 

Thirdly, prices to-day include a relatively large return to the 
entrepreneur. It is not necessary to enumerate here all the factors 
which are favourable to the making of profit. It will be sufficient 
to refer to the exceptionally favourable balance sheets of most 
joint stock companies. It is quite possible that, perhaps through 
an accentuation of internal competition, owing to a falling off in 
the demand for export, influences may come into play in this 
direction which will tend to counteract a further rise in the general 
level of prices. 

The function of science is to expose the naked facts. It is for 
politicians to decide how to resist developments which are judged 
to be economically undesirable. Wages in Germany are excep- 
tionally low in comparison with wages in other industrial countries, 
and the question arises whether the wage-level (that is to say the 
standard of living) of working classes abroad will be reduced 
towards the low standard prevailing in Germany, or whether the 
opposite tendency will prevail, and the wages and the standard 
of life of the German working classcs will conform to those of other 
industrial countries. 

One of these two alternatives will have to be chosen by 
economic policy if the world is to return to normal productivity 
and if frontiers are not to be converted by prohibitive tariffs 
into insuperable barriers against the products of neighbouring 

No. 123.—vou. XxXxI. BB 
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countries. For in countries which have reached a similar stage 
of industrial development, wages will tend to establish themselves 
(even if only gradually) at similar levels. It would be a pity to 
forget once again that economic, no less than physical, laws do 
not admit of being brushed aside. 

Moritz Exsas 


Frankfurt a. Main. 











THE TAXABLE-CAPACITY OF IRELAND ! 


Tuer problem of the taxable-capacity of Ireland in relation 
to that of Great Britain, at one time a very burning question, 
has not been prominently before us for some years. It bids fair, 
however, to assume in the near future even more than its old 
importance and, perhaps, something of its old complexity. 
The Government of Ireland Act, 1920, has provided for a con- 
tribution to Imperial liabilities and expenditure as a first charge 
upon Irish revenues, and the amount of such contribution has 
to be determined by the Joint Exchequer Board, according to 
a proportion to be fixed every five years. No principles what- 
ever are laid down upon which the matter is to be settled, but 
the amount is to be such “as the Board may, having regard to 
the relative taxable-capacity of Ireland and the United Kingdom, 
determine to be just.”’ Now the classic locus for the discussion 
of the various matters involved in measuring taxable-capacity 
is the Financial Relations Commission’s Report of 1894-96. 
It may be said at once that the technicalities of measurement, 
and what one might call the “ statistical minutiz ” of the question, 
received far more attention than the fundamental principles 
involved in what is really meant by the “ taxable-capacity ” 
of a country. The whole subject tends to become lost in a mass 
of technical detail, but this may be reduced into something like 
manageable order if the principles involved are first clearly 
apprehended. Professor C. H. Oldham, in a paper read to the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, and since 
published, has recently made an important and courageous 
contribution to this subject. His method is to assume, as far 
as possible, that the Financial Relations Commission has seftled 
the ways in which relative taxable-capacity should be measured, 
and then, by an examination of the relevant figures, to arrive 
at the present position. He comes to the important conclusions 
that : 

1 Paper read before Section F of the British Association at Edinburgh, 


September, 1921. 
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(a) the taxable-capacity of Ireland relatively to Great 
Britain is now 1 : 31 and relatively to the United Kingdom 
1 : 32, and that 

(b) of the £50,615,000 contributed to revenue in 1919-20 
by Ireland (the Treasury estimate) a sum equal to £18,516,000 


ee 


was “ over-taxation.”’ 


In what follows we propose to direct attention mainly to 
an examination of the methods and figures involved in Professor 
Oldham’s treatment of the subject. 

At the outset, let us take the broad considerations of 
principle : 

(1) What are we measuring? That is to say, with what in 
a quantitative aspect, or aspect of area, are we dealing? Do 
we mean by capacity, the capacity of the inhabitants of a country, 
no matter where their incomes may be derived, or do we mean 
capacity judged by the produce of a country, and what is made 
within its borders, no matter where it may be enjoyed? ‘Through- 
out the whole literature on this subject there is the utmost 
confusion on this point, and the argument switches from one 
point of view to another in the most disconcerting way. I refer 
to the rival taxing principle in a recent book! in the following 
terms : 

“Tf you want to see how deep rooted is the instinct to tax 
on two principles, imagine the feelings of an Irish Government 
imposing a separate income tax. Would they refrain from 
taxing a property in Sligo merely because the income from it 
went abroad? One imagines that they would feel it was specially 
chargeable. But suppose that a millionaire settles down in 
Sligo, who draws all his income from England, would they decide 
to exempt him ? ” 


If we decide, as I think we must, that the most logical test is 
that of the total resources of the residents of the country, then 
we have a clear line to follow, provided that, when we come to 
apply our knowledge to the relative contributions to a central 
fund, we can be sure that the contributions are really made and 
finally borne by the same body of people whose capacity we 
have been ascertaining. For example, if by the test of relative 
capacity a certain contribution had been determined, it would 
be idle if, in securing that contribution, it was obtained by a 
tax which was shifted in actual fact to the other contributor 
to the general fund. 

Professor Oldham seems to give complete recognition to this 


1 Fundamental Principles of T'axation, p. 118. 
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principle as the one at which he is aiming when he says, “ In 
the absence of any definition of which taxable-capacity we are 
to measure, it would be natural to fall back on the principle 
that it is persons, not countries, that pay taxation.” And the 
first part of his treatment seems to be aimed at arriving at con- 
clusions on that basis, but in the latter part he says, “ taxable- 
capacity ought to be measured with strict regard to the relative 
taxed income that was produced and enjoyed in each country.” 
This seems to be a reversion to the old confusion between pro- 
duction and consumption. If we will agree that the ownership 
of an Irish farm by an Englishman, or the ownership of all the 
shares in a Belfast Company by Londoners, is an addition to 
British capacity, and a deduction from Irish capacity, an 
important step will have been gained. But as a consistent 
corollary we must also agree that all holdings of English 
property and shares by an Irishman in Ireland must be added 
to the Irish capacity. 

(2) The second principle with which we have to deal is as 
follows. Having obtained the aggregate of our income in each 
country, which we might call the “ area of measurement,” does 
not taxable-capacity connote also a depth of measurement in a 
qualitative sense? If two countries have each a thousand 
millions of taxable income, their capacity is not necessarily the 
same if the average income per inhabitant in the one is £100, 
and in the other is £1,000. Further, even if the average in both 
is £1,000, the capacity for paying taxation may be different 
according to the “spread” or distribution, and if the average 
of £1,000 is made up of a number of very rich men, and a 
balancing number of very poor ones, the capacity to pay taxes 
is greater than if the distribution is more even and there are 
neither very rich nor very poor men. This is a corollary from 
the admission of the justice of progressive taxation to secure 
equality of sacrifice. Moreover, “taxable ability ’’ now takes 
into account family obligations, with allowances for wives and 
children and dependent relatives. It also distinguishes the class 
of income—whether from investments or from personal toil. 

The mere determination, therefore, of the total amount of 
income is not enough without some consideration of its quality. 
Now, as the amount of duty actually paid is intended to be a 
faithful representation of relative ability between individuals, 
it also sums up, so to speak, all differences of quality as well as 
of quantity, and if the tax systems of two countries are identical 
and everything is raised by an income tax, the total produce 
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or aggregate sums paid by the respective groups of inhabitants 
would represent the ratio for which we seek. This is what I 
mean when in British Incomes and Property I state, “‘ There is 
a good deal to be said for the net produce by itself as a test of 
capacity,” for this alone reduces to a common denominator both 
quality and quantity of aggregate power. 

(3) Then the third point that we have to determine, when 
considering periods of time, is whether our measure, or foot-rule, 
or barometer, or whatever you like to call it, has changed. It is 
not enough to say that if it has changed it will be the same for both 
countries that are being compared, for it may have changed in 
such a way as to give greater prominence to certain features in 
which one country has a more abundant measure. For example, 
we might say that an examination in scripture knowledge 
between the inhabitants of two countries shows them to be 
proficient in a certain ratio to each other. Now let us altey 
the character of the test so that the examination has far more 
questions relating to the Old Testament than hitherto. It may 
be said that this would be quite fair to both sides, and the ratio 
should remain the same, but if one country has amongst its 
inhabitants a far greater proportion of Jews, who may be pre- 
sumed to have relatively a greater knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment than the New, it is quite clear that the revised scheme will 
no longer bring out a relationship similar to the original. So, 
in like manner, if more income receivers in one country are 
married, and if the families are larger than in the other country, 
a tax system which makes special allowance for such features 
will bring out a different relative capacity from one that does 
not. 

The Financial Relations Commission, as I have said, was 
none too certain of its first principle of capacity being that 
of inhabitants. As I have remarked in British Incomes and 
Property, “ all the Commissioners agreed as a principle, though 
not in detail, that taxable-capacity measured along the lines of 
income is really referable to an aggregate of individual capacity, 
but they were not at all clear as to the point to which this really 
led.” It cuts out of consideration at once all the talk about 
absenteeism, and whether tenants pay larger rents relatively 
to the total produce in Ireland than in England. But the really 
vital point to notice here is that the whole conception of taxable- 
capacity has altered since 1894. We had then a flat rate of 
tax with just an exemption minimum. Advocates of progressive 
taxation were still cranks! The idea was gaining ground upon 
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the Continent through the German examples, but was long 
resisted in France. In England we received it very tentatively. 
Sir Robert Giffen was quite clear on the Commission that it was 
inexpedient to apply it. Taxation was not, in fact, progressive, 
and that, of course, was a sufficient answer. Therefore, the 
Financial Relations Commission, even if they had successfully 
measured the area, viz. the aggregate of the incomes of individuals 
resident in each country, would have stopped there, and treated 
each pound of such aggregates as of equal value whether it 
belonged to millionaires or working men, to bachelors or to 
married men, to idle investors or to hard workers, and, in fact, 
they would have ignored all the differentiz that are recognised 
to-day. 

Summing up the situation in 1896, Professor Bastable 
declared in favour of simple total income, and objected to 
attempts to ascertain ‘‘ free income” as impracticable: ‘the 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to refine on or manipulate 
the total income in order to get a measure of ability, seem to 
indicate the convenience of keeping to the plain rule of taxation 
according to income.” ! These statistical difficulties have, in 
the following twenty-five years, been largely resolved by the 
development of the tax system itself, of which the modified 
“net assessment ”’ is only « partial reflex. 

So when Professor Oldham asks us to assume the Financial 
Relations Commission to have settled the principles, he is asking 
a great deal. But he does not quite carry out even his own 
assumption, for he adopts a method of measurement which, as 
I have indicated above, has continually and _ progressively 
recognised the second principle of quality or depth. Professor 
Oldham rightly says that the Financial Relations Commission 
stood their result on two legs, viz. the net assessment of property 
for death duties and the net assessment of incomes for income 
tax. He says that his aim is to calculate the present relative 
taxable-capacity of Ireland when the methods of 1896 are applied 
to the data of the present time. The difficulty is that as the 
data of the present time are rather different in kind and quality 
from those of 1894, the results are not strictly comparable. In 
his first table he shows that the net assessment of properties 
paying Estate Duty gives a ratio of about 1:17 in 1894-96, 
which rose to practically 1: 20 in 1899, and remained at about 
that figure down to 1914-15. He then deals in his second table 
with the net assessment of incomes for income tax which he 


1 Economic JournaL VI, p. 200. 
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says is the best of all statistical measures of relative taxable- 
capacity, and would be perfect if the assessment were always 
made on similar lines for both countries. In 1894-95 such 
respective Net Assessments charged with the payment of income 
tax were as 1:20. The ratio rose by 1899 to 1:24; in 1903 
it was 1: 30, and by 1918-19 it was practically 1 : 40.1 

Now, of course, the natural inference from this Table II is 
that the capacity of Ireland has been rapidly shrinking with the 
progress of years. This may, indeed, have been the case, but 
the table does not clearly prove it, for the “ net assessment ”’ 
has been continually altering in character in a way that may 
give greater recognition to certain special features in Ireland. 
There are, first of all, one or two technical points. Income on 
which “ tax is received ” is not the same as the old official figure 
of net assessments, but the effect of this on the ratio is not great, 
as the difference between the two figures is fairly constant for 
both countries. Professor Oldham’s other points, and the way 
he builds up his net assessment by the division for Schedule C, 
may be accepted as giving an approximately correct result. 

As between 1894 and the present time, the quality of 
taxable-capacity has been recognised by the allowance of abate- 
ments, and in this sense the latter ratio is a more correct one 
than the earlier; but if the earlier one had been calculated on 
the same system of taxation, it might have given a result much 
more like the present one. But abatements are only a device 
for graduating the tax paid, and it seems illogical to stop short 
with that particular amount of graduation which is done by 
manipulating the net assessment, and not to deal also with the 
graduation which is done by the rate of duty, and with which 
we had by 1918 become very familiar. What we are really getting 
towards, as will be seen, is the total tax paid as a measure of 
taxable-capacity, the net assessment being a sort of halfway 
house between the two extremes, with no special virtue or fixity. ° 
Then, again, we now have all the various “ subjective ”’ allow- 
ances for wife and children which did not then exist. 

It will be clear, therefore, that the superficial appearance 
of a shrinkage of capacity from 1:20 to 1:40 might, in fact, 


1 Some errors seem to have crept into Professor Oldham’s figures. In the 
year 1910 the net assessment for Great Britain should be 2,014 millions instead 
of 2,114 millions, altering the ratio from 1:33:81 to 1:32-2. For the year 
1911-12 the assessment is 2,042 millions instead of 2,142, altering the ratio from 
1: 34:67 to 1:33. In the year 1912-13 the assessment is 2,110 instead of 2,210 
million pounds, and the ratio 1: 33-5 instead of 1:35-25. There also seems to 
be some error in 1914-15. 
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be quite wrong, and due to the change in the instrument of 
measurement. 

Further, as the net taxable income brought under income tax 
is four times as great per head in Great Britain as it is in Ireland 
(which is another way of saying that the proportion of non 
income-taxpayers is much-lower in Great Britain), it is clear 
that the whole range of incomes is a lower one in Ireland, although 
the section that ‘‘ protrudes’ above the income tax exemption 
line may have the same characteristics as in Great Britain. As 
a matter of fact, at the present time we find, for this part of the 
distribution, that the allowance made by way of the assessment 
affects the ratio only slightly, but that made by the rate of tax 
is more important, as the net tax paid per pound of net assess- 
ment is substantially lower in Ireland, and if we were to add the 
produce of super-tax as the upper end of the income tax gradua- 
tion, the difference would be more important still. 

Other points may be mentioned as affecting this table. 
(1) There has been no re-valuation for Schedule A and Schedule 
B in Ireland. (2) The system of dealing with farmers’ incomes 
has quite changed, and may materially affect the result. 
(3) The table is drawn up entirely on the assessment basis, and 
as such does not represent the entire income of residents in 
Ireland. If those residents draw more in proportion from 
England than English residents draw from Ireland, it will under- 
state the relative capacity of Ireland. There is no doubt that 
industrial and commercial development proceeding, relatively, 
more rapidly in Great Britain would help to account for the 
changed ratio in the amount assessed, but if, as will be shown 
later, Irish residents have participated in this greater prosperity 
in England, the effect upon relative taxable-capacity is not 
altered to such an important extent. 

The Financial Relations Commission were greatly influenced 
by the fact that their two tests gave congruent results, 
viz. 1 : 17 for one as against 1 : 21 for the other, and they took 
the arithmetic mean between 17 and 21, viz. 19. So, with 
the capacity being 1 : 19, they were able to say that none of them 
put Irish ability as greater than one-twentieth of that of the 
United Kingdom. 

Professor Oldham applies this method to Tables I and II. 
He says, “It is now evident that the two tables are not con- 
firmatory, but are contradictory. Table I would show that if 
the relative taxable-capacity followed capital wealth, it has been 
steady, but Table II shows that the relative taxable income has 
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been shrinking every year and, therefore, the conclusions are 
completely contradictory.” But, he says, ‘If we must choose 
between them it is manifestly Table II that comes nearer to 
the measure of capacity.” He is loth to accept Table II, as it 
indicates that the plight of Ireland is desperate indeed—her 
taxable income withering faster than her population. But I 
have shown that quite such desperate conclusions need not be 
drawn from the material he has employed. 

Professor Oldham concludes that the death duties method 
must be taken to be failing as an indication of taxable- 
capacity, because we must look rather to the annual income, 
and this is greater, in relation to capital, in England than in 
Ireland; or, in other words, the capital value of property is 
diverging in Ireland more widely than in Great Britain from 
the available income which is the source of taxation. 

The question whether the statistics on the death duty basis 
may not still be taken as representing with great fairness the 
relative amount of property owned by residents in each country, 
is one which need not be discussed here, for it does not apply 
in strictness to realty, and we might still have to decide the 
question as to whether Professor Oldham would want to charge 
the absentee landlords’ property for the benefit of Iveland. 
He makes the point that the progress of Land Purchase has 
enhanced the capital value of Irish land, but statutory provisions 
prevent there being very much effect in this. In his reflections 
upon the stationary results of the Estate Duty Table, Professor 
Oldham takes note of my remark about “ net produce ”’ being 
a test of capacity, and works this out for the Estate Duty, using 
the produce of duty instead of the values assessed. Thus he 
gives in Table III the annual yield of the estate duty from Ireland 
and for Great Britain, with their ratios. These progress from 
1894-95 1:17 to 1897-98 1:22; 1:26 in 1907-8, remaining in 
that neighbourhood until 1916-17 when they become 1 : 29, 
falling to 1:26 in 1919. He considers that this is in harmony 
with Table II in so far as it is shown that there has been a shrink- 
age in the taxable-capacity of Ireland, but he overlooks the 
important fact that the graduation of the Estate Duty has been 
steepened several times, and that if there are fewer rich Irishmen 
than Englishmen in proportion, this necessarily appears to reduce 
the ratio or taxable-capacity. All that has happened is that 
greater recognition is now being given to quality or individual 
capacity, and that the shrinkage shown by the total is not 
necessarily a real shrinkage at all. The present scale of duties 
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applied to the old conditions might have given a ratio equal to 
the present one. Suppose, for example, that the rate on estates 
of over a million pounds were greatly increased. If there are a 
number of such estates in England, but none in Ireland, this 
would automatically increase the English Duty as against the 
Trish, and so appear to cause. the relative Irish capacity to shrink. 

What Professor Oldham shows as a “ shrinkage ” in Table IIT 
is really a progressive movement towards a more accurate and 
scientific determination of capacity. 

He then asks, “‘ what is wrong with the income tax method ? ”’ ; 
and deals at length with the technical details of the distinction 
between revenue collected and revenue contributed. He has 
many severe things to say about the methods on which these 
adjustments are made, regarding the whole thing as a statistical 
exercise worked out by the Treasury on a plan of its own devising. 
He bases his criticism mainly upon evidence given before a 
Commission of Inquiry in 1911, but one cannot help feeling that 
his caustic references to “Grand Lamas” and “ Treasury 
bureaucrats ” generally might have been differently expressed 
or even omitted if he had been better impressed with the full 
explanations given in the Command Paper No. 786 (1920) wherein 
the basis of the financial estimates is clearly set out in amplifica- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper 329 of 1891. 

He then proceeds to examine the question of the income tax 
contribution by Ireland as distinguished from collection in Ireland, 
as set forth in the Annual White Paper of adjustments. For 
every £100 contributed by Ireland in 1902-3 2-8 per cent. was 
collected outside Ireland; then for some years it was about 9 per 
cent., but in 1911 it rose to 20 per cent., and has now reached 
30 per cent. (Table IV). For example, in 1919-20 £7,893,000 
was collected in Ireland, but £11,253,000 was ‘‘ contributed ’— 
the Treasury clerks “think they have evidence that domiciled 
Irishmen draw so much of their income from their investments 
in Great Britain. ...’ Now he gives two reasons which are 
no doubt effective to a certain extent : the Land Purchase Act, 
1903, enabled owners to sell estates to exempt tenants, and invest 
the proceeds in British Securities ; and, secondly, banking facilities 
in Ireland of late years have resulted in greater freedom of 
industrial investments outside. But he agrees that these are 
quite insufficient to account for the change in Table IV, which 
must be itself ‘‘ suspect, for it looks well-nigh incredible.” The 
main reason for the large increase has escaped him. The figures 
of tax “contributed ” include super-tax from 1910-11, and as 
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this is paid in London there is naturally a very great increase 
in the adjustment figures. In the above example the income 
tax without super-tax “collected ” in Ireland, was £7,893,000 
and “ contributed” in Ireland £9,913,000, or 20-4% collected 
outside, while the remaining 10 per cent. is accounted for by 
super-tax. Professor Oldham embarks upon an _ elaborate 
criticism of the method involved in determining the amount of 
the adjustment, known as “ re-sealing ” for Estate Duty pur- 
poses—a record of the Estates in which some duty is paid in 
one country in respect of property owned by deceased residents 
there, although situated in the other country—and some very 
technical details which it is not necessary here to investigate. 
We might say, however, that the adjusting percentage which 
was :2 up to 1902-3 became ‘8 in 1908-9; -9 in 1911-12, and 
1-1 in 1917-18, and this progression also partly accounts for the 
“ well-nigh incredible ” result reached by the Treasury ‘“‘ Grand 
Lamas.” Professor Oldham says that these clerks ‘‘ whose 
mysterious motions nobody but a fool or an Irishman ever dares 
to criticise, have in 1919-20 transferred £3,360,000 of the 
Schedules C and D income tax receipts collected in Great Britain 
to the credit of revenue ‘contributed’ by Ireland; the sum 
(taking the average effective rate of the tax at, say, four shillings 
in the pound) represents about £16,000,000 of annual dividends 
received from investments outside Ireland. It is not pretended 
that the ‘domiciled Irishmen’ who to-day enjoy this income 
of £16,000,000 spend any of their time or money in Ireland. 
But when they die the family solicitor for their executors takes 
out probate somewhere, and then gets this grant of probate 
re-sealed in the Irish Court to entitle them to handle any shares 
in Guinness’s Brewery or in Irish Railways there may be among 
the personalty of deceased.” Here he places too much stress 
upon domicile altogether—it is important for Estate Duty, but 
for income tax it is the residence that matters. The point is 
clearer if turned round the other way. A resident Irishman 
dies in Ireland, the Probate is taken out in Dublin, and it is found 
that the deceased owned shares in an English railway, so that 
it is necessary to re-seal the Probate in London. The result of 
aggregating the re-sealing statistics then shows that residents 
in Ireland have quite a large amount of capital invested in 
England, and therefore draw quite a good income from England 
for the benefit of residents in Ireland. 

The adjustment is intended to allow for tax paid in Great 
Britain on income going to residents in Ireland. Moreover, to 
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turn this duty into income we should convert the income tax 
portion at not more than six shillings in the pound, giving not 
more than 7 millions of income instead of 16 millions. 

He concludes by rejecting the contribution adjustment of 
Table IV as a device for amending the net assessment of income 
tax in Table II, with its remarkable shrinkage, to make it a 
test of capacity—but, strangely enough, he accepts the contribu- 
tion table in toto as a statement of the real contribution when he 
is measuring “ over-taxation.”” So he falls back on the harmonic 
mean between Table II, the net income tax assessment, and 
Table III, the Estate Duty produce, which gives him 1 : 20-1 
for 1895; 1:29 for 1909 and 1: 31-4 for 1919-20, and incor- 
porates the results in Table V, his “ Taxable Capacity ” of Ireland. 
Let us be clear what this means. He combines one ratio based 
on property only, ignoring all earned income, all family circum- 
stances, but having some recognition of quality of ability, with 
another ratio possessing, uncorrected, all the accidents of the 
place of assessment, and in which the difference of quality or 
nature and amount of income is given recognition in so far as 
it is dealt with by abatements of income, and not in so far as it 
is dealt with by differences of rate. Of course Professor Oldham’s 
result may possibly be correct, but, if so, its accuracy is quite 
accidental, and it is long odds against it being of any value. 
Having computed in the final Table VI the amount due from 
Ireland, on his index, as 31-6 million pounds, he deducts this 
sum from the contribution of Ireland—over 50 million pounds 
(accepting the computation of the contribution made by the 
much criticised Lamas), and then announces the ‘“ over-taxa- 
tion” to be £18,516,000 in 1919, ‘contrary to the Act of 
Union 1800.” 

The only remaining point which I wish to make in 
showing that Professor Oldham’s case is, at any rate, “ not 
proven,” is in relation to indirect taxation. So far everything 
that has been said is based entirely upon the population above 
the income tax exemption limit. You might treble the popula- 
tion of Ireland below that limit, leaving Great Britain stationary 
in that respect, and not alter the above calculations one iota. 
Can this be right? It can only be right if the sub-income tax 
population has no tax-paying capacity, but we can hardly justify 
such a view so long as we, in fact, charge them to indirect taxes. 
Turning these taxes into terms of an income tax, we no doubt 
get a regressive system, but our practical basis of taxation is 
rather that, in so far as they, in fact, consume dutiable goods 
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(of a non-essential character), they display a tax-paying capacity 
by their methods of consumption. I have examined, and to 
some extent justified, this position in Chapter IIL of The 
Fundamental Principles of Taxation. 

Professor Oldham’s “ over-taxation ” arises mainly through 
an assumption that direct and indirect taxable-capacity are the 
same. As a matter of fact the last return shows the Irish share 
of revenue paid by customs to be 9-53 per cent. and by excise 
7-93 per cent., as against the share by direct taxation between 
3 and 4 per cent. If this view of indirect taxation is seriously 
maintained, it means, of course, that an Irishman with £100 per 
annum should pay the same total duty on all whisky and tobacco 
that he consumes, as an Englishman with the same income, 
even though the Irishman consumes three times as much. This 
aspect of taxable-capacity may well be argued, but it can hardly 
be taken for granted. We can put the whole point to acrucial 
test: let five million sturdy Irishmen earning £2 10s. a week be 
miraculously added to their population without any such addition 
in Great Britain, and Professor Oldham’s index of taxable- 
capacity would not budge an inch, but his item of “ over-taxa- 
tion’ would go up by leaps and bounds. Is not such a result 
a proof of the weaknesses of the method and its underlying 
principles ? 

“‘ Over-taxation ”’ of Ireland resolves itself largely into an 
expression of the extent to which consumption taxes exceed 
true income taxation. If they are merely a convenience—a 
means of collecting taxes on small incomes indirectly—there is 
clearly over-taxation, but if they have any other raison détre, 
then “‘ over-taxation’”’ is a misnomer, and merely a measure- 
ment of one type of capacity in terms of another type. In any 
case it is a fundamental question that has hardly yet been faced 
and certainly never settled. 

It may well be conceded that a greater weight of taxation 
unrelated to income-ability, falling in a particular quarter 
through differences in social habits of consumption, may be 
justifiable so far as all contributors are within a single national 
and fiscal area, while at the same time it is held thai contributions 
by fiscally independent units to a common fund must be strictly 
proportioned to their respective aggregated individual “ ability 
to pay,” and quite uninfluenced by whether one group are 
heavier consumers of spirits or tobacco, or tea. On this assump- 
tion any excess contribution due to difference of social habit 
may very rightly be termed “ over-taxation.” Let it be postu- 
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lated, for the moment, however, that indirect taxation is a mere 
administrative device to secure income tax on small incomes. 
It might be thought that the ratio found to exist between the 
two groups above a certain level of income would hold good 
below that point also. Our knowledge of symmetrical distribu- 
tion of income has greatly advanced since 1896, and we know 
that this would be a sufficiently sound assumption under one 
condition. That condition is that we have established a ratio 
between corresponding or symmetrical parts of two groups, 
e.g. all above the median or upper quartile, or even, as in the 
case of our income tax, all above the upper decile. For instance, 
if we knew that the taxable-capacity of the top quarter of the 
population were as 30 to 1 in the two groups, it would not be 
a wild assumption that the ratio applied equally to the lower 
three-fourths. But, unfortunately, the direct taxation statistics 
do not give us such a symmetiical division, for the exemption 
limit of a fixed sum for both countries does not cut each dis- 
tribution at the same percentile. The figure of £160 in 1914 may 
have cut off the upper 10 per cent. in England, but only the 
upper 4 or 5 per cent. in Ireland, if the whole range of Irish 
distribution, though parallel on a Pareto graph, were on a lower 
scale. In short, when we cut across by an absolute figure, if 
there is a much larger proportion of our population below that 
figure in one case than the other, the ratios of ability obtained 
for the direct taxation areas must be profoundly modified for 
the lower. For this reason, the ratio of contribution through 
indirect taxation, by Ireland, even if corrected for differences 
of average individual habits of consumption, ought to be higher 
than the ratio of income-tax paying ability. To the extent to 
which, when so adjusted, it is found to be higher, ‘“ over-taxa- 
tion” is a misconception. I may refer, without elaborating 
them, to the considerations that would arise in a comparison of 
the relative aggregate net ability above a fixed or absolute point 
(instead of above a proportionate point) where the two price 
levels in the same nominal currency are widely different. 

‘To sum up: 

(1) The old concept of taxable-capacity should be modified 
on lines parallel to the development of the idea of individual 
tax-ability. 

(2) Net assessment to income tax has undergone progressive 
change in partial expression of this modification, and is now a 
better test of capacity, over the area to which it relates, than 
formerly. 
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(3) Taxable-capacity should be attached definitely to the 
aggregate capacity of the inhabitants, whatever the source of 
their wealth. 

(4) The difference between the old and present ratios of net 
assessment is not conclusive evidence of a “shrinkage” of 
capacity. 

(5) The crude net assessment requires greater modification 
than heretofore to assign income to the right country. 

(6) The application of direct taxation ratios to the whole 
population, and to contributions by indirect taxation, can only 
be made with great care, and the “ over-taxation ” or “ under- 
taxation’ arising therefrom, due to the larger proportion of 
the population coming solely under the latter method, and not 
due to differences in social habits, is quite fallacious. 

(7) That part of the “ over-contribution ” due to different 
habits may possibly be rightly described as “ over-taxation ” 
under distinct fiscal régimes, but that matter is one for further 
argument and inquiry. 

(8) Professor Oldham’s results, though a useful beginning 
to the present problem, are, in part, based on obsolete ideas and 
methods, and, for the rest, are inconclusive. 


J. C. Stamp 











REVIEWS 


The Fundamental Principles of Taxation in the Light of Modern 
Developments. By. Str Jostan Sramp, K.B.E., D.Sc. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1921. Pp. xii + 201. 
Price 10s. 6d.) 


Tus book consists of the Newmarch Lectures at University 
College, London, for 1919. In Early Victorian times it would 
have been entitled simply ‘‘ Lectures on Taxation,” and perhaps 
the vaguer title would have been more accurate. Sir Josiah 
Stamp is always interesting and instructive, but it is not given 
to him or any man to throw the light of modern developments 
on the fundamental principles of taxation very effectively in 
six lectures. I confess to some doubt about the meaning he 
attaches to “‘ fundamental principles.”” I suspect that nine-tenths 
of his audience went away with the impression that he was 
taking Adam Smith’s four canons (who invented that phrase ? 
Smith calls them “‘ maxims ”’) as his text, and suggesting additions 
called for by modern experience. But the four canons are 
scarcely to be regarded in any sense as fundamental principles. 
As any careful reader of Dr. Robert Jones’ Nature and First 
Principle of Taxation knows, they are only four selected out of 
the larger aggregate number put forward by various writers 
whose works Smith had read, and it may well be doubted whether 
the selection was not as much the result of imperfect memory 
as of deliberate choice. Bastable, in the first edition of Public 
Finance nearly thirty years ago, put the Smithian maxims into 
a mere appendix, though he subsequently relented and admitted 
them to the text. Since then the whole subject has been simplified 
by the invention of the doctrine which Sir Josiah quite unjustifi- 
ably calls ‘“‘ Marshall’s doctrine of least aggregate sacrifice.” 
Sir Henry Parnell may have “ anticipated” this doctrine, and 
Professor Carver, whom Edgeworth quotes, may have suggested 
it, but its first definite enunciation is, I think, to be found in 
Edgeworth’s article in this JouRNAL for December 1897, where 
he says “‘ Minimum sacrifice, the direct emanation of pure 
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utilitarianism, is the sovereign principle of taxation.” It is 
curious that Edgeworth, the supposed embodiment of the 
unpractical, should have been the promulgator of this glorified 
common-sense and eminently practical principle, but it must 
be admitted that, perhaps misled by his own reputation, he 
embedded it in articles of an uninviting appearance on “ The 
Pure Theory of Taxation,” and treated it as if it required us to 
put the incomes of a year on what Dr. Jones calls a Procrustean 
bed, and to forget that next year no incomes will be found longer 
than the bed. It was soon seen that minimum sacrifice need 
not mean minimum sacrifice for such a very short run as that 
of a single income-tax collection (see Edgeworth himself in the 
Memoranda of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, pub- 
lished in 1899, and the present reviewer on ‘“‘ Equity and Economy 
in Taxation,’’ Economic JouRNAL, December 1901, and History of 
Local Rates, 2nd edition, 1912). Minimum aggregate sacrifice in 
the long run is the principle which all good ministers of finance 
and parliaments endeavour to the best of their abilities (often 
poor) to adopt. Under its ample folds, equity, ability, benefit 
and all the other good things drop into their, proper places, and 
no place is found for that slogan of the barbarian adult and the 
civilised child, fiat justitia ruat caelum. Civilised adults will not 
give an unlimited price for equity. Marshall, always alive to 
the progress of thought, adopted the doctrine in After the War 
Problems in 1917. How Sir Josiah Stamp has inadvertently 
misled his readers in this matter is illustrated by the fact that 
one of his reviewers (B. M. in the Statistical Journal, May 1921) 
says approvingly that he “criticises Prof. Marshall’s ‘ aggregate 
sacrifice ’ theory as leading to pure confiscation of income at 
certain levels,” the fact being that the ‘‘ Procrustean bed,” so 
far from being constructed by Sir Josiah Stamp to kill the theory, 
had served at its birth twenty-four years earlier. 

Our author intends, he tells us, “ to outline the questions of 
principle which are raised by modern developments in taxation 
or are made obvious by the intensity of the burden, and to view 
them under a new arrangement.” Under the new arrangement 
we look at them first from the point of view of the taxpayer, 
then from that of the State, and lastly from that of the “ com- 
munity as a producing or Economic Society.” This seems 
very much like another way of saying that the three fundamental 
principles of taxation are Equity, Productiveness, and Economy, 
the last of these terms being of course used not in the petty sense 
of cheapness of collection (as on p. 93 of the book), but in the 
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wide sense in which satisfying economy means serving the per- 
manent economic interest of the people—the sense in which 
Adam Smith tried to explain his fourth maxim. The new 
method is expected to enable us to treat modern problems “‘ with 
that isolation of effects and freedom from distraction which are 
so necessary to a clear conception of essentials,’ but it is no 
more productive of clean cuts than the old. Smith admitted 
that “after all the proper subjects of taxation have been ex- 
hausted, if the exigencies of the State still continue to require 
new taxes, they must be imposed upon improper ones ”’ (Wealth of 
Nations, Vol. II, p. 390, repeated in almost the same words, p. 414), 
and modern writers admit that a large quantity of economy 
must outweigh a small quantity of equity, and vice versa. 
Just so Sir Josiah Stamp has to admit that compromise between 
the three standpoints is necessary. (We need not hold him 
too literally to his statement that ‘‘ Most taxes in practice 
represent the best practical compromise between the three 
standpoints that can be arranged in the particular circumstances 
of the time,” which rather suggests the tax-surveyor or the 
Royal Commissioner on the Income-tax whose recommendations 
have been adopted.) The new arrangement seems in practice 
even less successful in keeping different considerations apart 
than the old. While looking at things from the individual 
standpoint, we are asked to consider the doctrine of taxing 
rents or surpluses, the principal recommendation of which is to 
most of its advocates its supposed absence of discouragement 
to production, and we are also asked to deal with ‘‘ Progression 
justified as an engine of social improvement.” While taking 
the State’s point of view, we are to consider the possibility of 
certain taxes promoting dishonesty or producing a tariff war. 
Though the taxation of alcoholic liquors according to alcoholic 
content—a matter which concerns individual drinkers of alcohol 
as among themselves—is dealt with from the standpoint of the 
individual, the very heavy and productive taxation of alcoholic 
liquors as a whole, which touches the individual drinker and 
the individual teetotaller acutely, only comes up when we get 
to the standpoint of the community. 

The general trend of recent developments, Sir Josiah holds, 
is everywhere towards personal taxation of income becoming 
more predominant in national taxation while at the same time 
it loses ground in local taxation. He is doubtless correct in 
this, but he might perhaps have pried a little further into the 


future. Are there no signs that as communications grow national 
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income-taxes will break down in the future as local income- 
taxes have done in the past? The states of the North American 
Union are treading the path which English parishes trod in the 
eighteenth century, and the states of Europe and America are 
likely to have gone the whole way before the end of the twenty- 
first, if not earlier. The growing arrangements for meeting the 
“ difficulty of double taxation’ are the thin end of the wedge 
of a virtually international income-tax which is likely to precede 
the abandonment of complete independence by the states. 

Income-taxation will continue to be progressive, but on the 
question how steep the progression will or should be, our author 
throws little light. He seems to have cut off the possibility of 
doing so by considering it mainly from the individual standpoint. 
“It is very difficult,” he says, “for a man to say quantitatively 
that one boot pinches three times as much as the other, even 
where both are his own, and how much more difficult is it for 
one man to say that his boot pinches twice as much as another’s ! ” 
Quite so, but the remark suggests that we had better give up 
‘* standpoints ”’ and go back to the old “‘ maxim ” method, and say 
that Equity really furnishes no guide of any permanence (com- 
pare opinion at the time of Harcourt’s budget with that of the 
present time), and that the steepness of progression must be 
decided by the maxim of Economy. We shall never decide 
whether to put a penny on beer or to further steepen the super- 
tax on incomes by considering how much the loss of a penny 
pinches the beer-drinker and the duke: we shall, and we do, 
decide it by making some rough estimate of the aggregate 
advantage in the long run of the two methods to society at large. 
For example, if we find that cheaper beer means better food for 
underfed children while less super-tax means more training of 
horses to run fast for a short distance with a very light burden, 
we incline to the super-tax : but if we find cheaper beer means 
more beer for drunkards and less super-tax means more houses 
for the people to inhabit in comfort and health, we incline to 
the beer tax. Whether we use the phrase or not, we are follow- 
ing the principle of least aggregate sacrifice. 

If Sir Josiah had found salvation in the comfortable doctrine 
of least aggregate sacrifice he would, I think, have told us some 
things which we should be the better for knowing. No one is 
better qualified than he to tell us whether the recent enormous 
aggravation of progressive direct taxation has actually brought 
about (as well as merely tended to bring about) an important 
redistribution of net (i.e. after deduction of taxes) income, and 
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whether, if so, the redistribution is likely, either for a time or 
permanently, to cause an important diminution in the supply of 
fresh capital. He quotes Mr. W. H. Mallock to show that a 
levy on capital which caused greater equality of wealth would 
be likely to diminish savings. But surely the essence of a 
capital levy is not the redistribution of the total of net incomes 
but the liquidation of debts on which individuals pay interest 
(collected by the tax-gatherer) to themselves and each other. 
Any little difference which a capital levy might incidentally 
make would, we may safely say, be a trifle compared to the 
redistribution which has already been made by the new taxation 
and which would be simply maintained by the levy. It is no 
doubt extremely tiresome to have to remember that £500 a year 
nowadays means about £450, while £1000 a year means about 
£800, and £20,000 a year means little over £10,000 after income- 
tax and super-tax have been taken out and before any provision 
for death-duties is thought of. But we find it necessary to have 
the smaller figures before us in real life, and we shall have to 
treat them and not the gross figures as more nearly indicating 
the distribution of economic goods. 
Epwin CANNAN 


The Economic Development of France and Germany. By J. H. 
CiraPHaM, Lirt.D., Fellow of King’s College. (Cambridge : 
University Press. 1921. Pp. xii + 420.) 


Many economic books fall into one of two classes: there are 
books which determine the future scope of academic instruction, 
and there are books which are themselves called into existence 
by academic requirements. With the growth of economic 
departments and commercial faculties in modern English and 
American universities—to say “nothing of other countries—this 
second class is bound to increase. Subjects are put into pro- 
grammes of instruction or made examination requirements 
because they are deemed desirable for the purpose, even though 
there are no available textbooks. The material may be scattered 
over a multiplicity of books, reports and journals, difficult of 
access to the undergraduate student and many of them in foreign 
languages. If the right sort of man is appointed to teach the 
subject, he selects and combines and generalises in preparing his 
lectures. The outlines of a textbook are sketched in; and 
finally the teacher earns the thanks of generations of students and 
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furnishes a basis for further scientific advance by issuing his 
collection as a book. 

Such is the genesis of Dr. Clapham’s treatise. It is the outcome, 
evidently, of the part assigned to nineteenth-century economic 
history, as to “‘ realistic’’ studies generally, in the Cambridge 
Economics Tripos. For some years, he tells us, he has ‘“ lectured 
at Cambridge over the ground covered by this book’’; and he 
“was urged by friends to put his material into book form, for 
the use of the growing body of those at Cambridge and elsewhere 
who now study European economic history, and are handicapped 
by the lack of books in English, and of comprehensive books 
in any language.” 

Cambridge ‘“‘ and elsewhere’’ ought to be very grateful to 
him. The work is most competently performed : it is based on 
wide reading; the author is impartial and judicious. There was 
once an Oxford bursar so sage and moderate that his contem- 
poraries knew him as o d¢povipos: to no one among economic 
writers is the epithet more appropriate than to Dr. Clapham. 
It was a heavy and cumbrous task which he undertook: to put 
together in only four hundred, not too closely printed, pages all 
the really big facts about all the sides of the economic develop- 
ment of France and Germany for a hundred years—with some 
necessary incursions into Belgium and Holland and Denmark. 
Such a book was bound to be “ facty.” Dr. Clapham has a 
pleasing gift of illuminating phrase, when he gives himself time 
and space to “ let himself go ”’ ; as, for instance, when he says that 
all through de Lavergne’s book on the Rural Economy of France 
“‘ the whistle of the locomotive can be heard ”’ (p. 158). If such 
touches are rare, and if the book occasionally reminds us of the 
style of the Handwérterbuch articles he has found of so much 
service, that is partly due to the fact that this is the first attempt in 
English to cover so vast a field. The book is to be read bit by 
bit, side by side with lectures; or consulted by the general reader 
for particular topics or periods. I do not suppose the author 
ever imagined that any one but a reviewer would try to read it 
through in a few days ! 

The modest duty of a reviewer in a case like this is first to 
make it quite clear that here is an indispensable textbook; and 
then to offer some suggestions towards the improvement of the 
inevitable later editions. Some of the suggestions in this case 
are called forth by one feature in the plan of the book. ‘“‘ Foot- 
notes have been reduced to a minimum.” I am inclined to think 
the parsimony of footnotes has gone a little too far. In future 
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editions the Cambridge Press will not want to have the pages 
pulled about. But would it not be possible, for some dozen or 
so of the conclusions which Dr. Clapham knows to be contro- 
versial, to have a series of brief notes in an Appendix, indicating, 
in summary fashion, where the evidence is to be found ? 

The value of the study of economic history for the better type 
of student is the opportunity it can be made to afford him for the 
use of his own reasoning powers. If economic theory calls for 
mental exertion of one kind—the exertion of following a sequence 
of cause and effect, economic history calls for mental exertion of 
another kind—the weighing of evidence and the formation of 
quantitative or proportionate judgments. Doubtless it is the 
function of a lecturer, going over the same ground subsequently, 
to criticise what seem to him faulty conclusions. But even the 
ordinary student in a university is benefited by having doubts, 
and the ground for doubts, occasionally indicated to him. In 
most cases he will perhaps be inclined, if he looks up the evidence, 
to agree with Dr. Clapham; but it would be for him an 
instructive experience to learn, here and there, how the author 
has reached his conclusions. 

Dr. Clapham, as I have before observed, is as a rule eminently 
careful and precise and fair-minded. But aliquando bonus Homerus 
dormitat ; and there are, I think, occasional passages where 
literary phraseology will give an impression beyond what, in his 
quality of scientific historian, Dr. Clapham would probably care 
to assert. 

For instance, in the account given of the resort by Germany 
to agricultural protection (pp. 211-214), and the reference to 
Bismarck, there is not one sentence that is not defensible. But 
is not the reader in danger of thinking Bismarck rather more 
of a selfish landowner than Dr. Clapham intends? Dr. Clapham 
might perhaps refresh his memory of what Mr. Dawson says 
(Evolution of Modern Germany, p. 239). And ought the reader 
not to be emphatically reminded that the Agrarian party rested 
quite as much on the substantial peasants of the south-west as 
on the large landowners of the north-east ? “‘ Whether the balance 
was fairly held as between the various rural classes is much more 
doubtful,’ we are told, than the general effectiveness of the pro- 
tective policy. True! but the ordinary reader will understand 
the sentence to imply Dr. Clapham’s opinion that it was not 
fairly held. Of course Dr. Clapham knows that no subject was 
more hotly debated in Germany than the effect of the corn laws 
on the peasants, and that there were high authorities among the 
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‘“agronomes’’ who thought the peasants had quite sufficient 
reason for supporting the Agrarian policy. 

There is even more reason for a very mild protest when the 
literary phrases are not Dr. Clapham’s own, but are quoted. 
Thus what somebody “ said in 1908 ’’—that “‘ the co-operative 
societies had done more for the small farmers than all the agrarian 
and protection laws together ’’—is actually quoted twice (pp. 221, 
224). Now the force of the remark depends on the authority 
of the speaker. If Dr. Clapham would give us the reference 
we could judge of its weight: until he does so, he really fathers 
the opinion. And yet his own cautious estimate of the effect 
of co-operation certainly would not have suggested anything like 
sO sweeping a judgment. 

From another writer—in this case the reference is given, to 
a work which has created some stir of late—is quoted the saying 
that “ the German Empire was built more truly on coal and iron 
than on blood and iron.’ Our author says that the iron figures 
of the sixties and early seventies do “‘ something to confirm ”’ this 
pleasing literary collocation of words. The reader will take this 
to mean that they do much to confirm. But, of course, Bismarck’s 
famous phrase of 1862 cannot be got round like this. It was 
** blood and iron,” in Bismarck’s sense, which turned Austria out 
of the old Confederation and created the North German Confedera- 
tion; ‘‘ blood and iron’”’ which hastened the adherence of 
southern Germany to the new Empire in 1871; blood and iron 
which gave Germany the iron ore of Lorraine. How far the 
Germany of 1914 was the creation of ‘force,’ from the time 
when Prussia coerced its neighbours into the Zollverein ; how far 
it was the creation of ‘natural resources”; and in what way 
‘force’ and ‘‘ resources’ were related—this is a problem which, 
if touched at all, deserves to be handled seriously. 

But a few such passages are, after all, only spots on the sun. 
The book is a thoroughly satisfactory one, and a great boon to 
students in all English-speaking lands. 

Wm. ASHLEY 


Napoleon’s Navigation System. By Frank E. Metvin, Ph.D. 
(University of Pennsylvania: New York: Appleton. 1919.) 


Dr. MELvIN’s thesis deals with the clash of Napoleonic and 
British maritime laws and customs; and for it he has studied 
with good effect British and French archives relating to the 
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subject; also those of Washington, though he has in part 
reserved the last for subsequent treatment. This is a little 
unfortunate; for he states that the American evidence explains 
“the unsolved riddles of Franco-American relations between 
1806 and 1815”; and the present study cannot, therefore, be 
considered as completed. However, Dr. Melvin has covered a 
wide field, and students will be grateful to him for opening up 
many new sources of information. He points out that Napoleon’s 
Continental System in some respects differed from his Navigation 
System, which dealt with “the policy, legislation and adminis- 
trative measures devised by a nation to control for its own 
interests its sea-borne trade.” The distinction is not without 
importance, but in 1807-12 the two tended to merge; and in 
practice it is difficult to treat them separately. 

Dr. Melvin rightly traces the beginnings of Napoleon’s Naviga- 
tion System to the rebound of 1793 against the Anglo-French 
Commercial Treaty of 1786, and there is much evidence to show 
the strength of that rebound, especially among the manufac- 
turers and artisans of Northern France, who had good cause to 
dislike the treaty. On the other hand (and this is a point missed 
by the author), the wine-growers and merchants of Southern 
France generally welcomed that treaty; and it is incorrect to 
assert (p. 2) that it was “a vital thrust at the economic welfare 
of France.” A healthily organised community would probably 
have adapted itself to the new competition and have benefited 
by it. Indeed, the reader soon discovers Dr. Melvin’s anti-British 
bias in such references as the “ virulence ”’ of the British attack 
on French commerce in the eighteenth century, its “ throttling ”’ 
effect on the British North American Colonies, and the insidious 
motives assigned to Lord Auckland in negotiating the treaty of 
1786. It is well to remember that the British Navigation System 
was on the whole less oppressive to Britain’s colonies than that 
of France or Spain; also that early in 1786 Louis XVI’s Govern- 
ment forced that of George III into commercial negotiations 
by passing a number of arréts which threatened to throttle 
British trade. The resulting bargains between Eden (Lord 
Auckland) and Vergennes or Rayneval certainly did not appear 
to the latter ‘‘ a vital thrust at the economic welfare of France,” 
but on the whole advantageous. That they proved to be other- 
wise was surely due, not to the insidiousness of the treaty, but 
to the sharp downward trend of French credit and industry, 
due to the reckless finance of Calonne, Brienne, etc. The point 
is important, because nearly all Frenchmen, ascribing their woes 
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to the treaty, thenceforth clamoured for stringent protection or 
prohibition; but it may fairly be maintained that, with ordinary 
care and intelligence in the Finance Department, France should 
have survived the strain, and thereafter have benefited from the 
freer and friendlier commercial intercourse with England which 
the French and British negotiators alike hoped to inaugurate. 

Starting with an inadequate conception of British policy 
before the French Revolution, Dr. Melvin seems to accept the 
diatribes of the Robespierreists, and of their heir, Napoleon, 
against the Pitt Administration; and his work at times becomes 
almost a justification of the Emperor’s maritime legislation, not 
seldom seasoned with acerbities against that of Great Britain. 
During the long and envenomed struggles of 1793-1801 and 
1803-14, both combatants resorted to high-handed expedients 
for enforcing their will at sea. Great Britain in 1793, along with 
her Allies, sought to exclude neutral trade from France; France 
retaliated by the Navigation Act of that year, and thereafter 
tried to exclude British commerce from all lands that fell under 
her sway. These were war measures; but no British statesman 
of that time desired to perpetuate them. Napoleon, however, 
had that intention; for during the peace negotiations of 1806 
he said to the Council of State: ‘‘ Forty-eight hours after peace 
with England I shall proscribe foreign products and shall pro- 
mulgate a Navigation Act which will permit the entry of our 
ports only to French ships constructed from French timber, 
manned by a crew two-thirds French. Even coal and English 
milords can land only under the French flag ” (Pelet de la Lozére, 
Opinions de Napoléon dans le Conseil d’Etat, p. 238). Similar 
in tendency is his statement of September 19, 1817, to Gourgaud : 
“The English are stupid. In their place I would have stipulated 
in the last treaties that I alone should be able to sail and trade 
in the seas of China and the [East] Indies.”” Thus in his view 
prohibition and monopoly were not merely war measures, but 
a permanent policy to be imposed wherever possible by the 
victorious Power. 

Equally important is the fact that the British Orders in 
Council appeared as retaliations against preceding measures 
ordered by Napoleon. They came in regular succession, from 
the spring of 1806, when his compulsion on Prussia to close the 
coast of North-West Germany produced Fox’s order for the 
blockade of that coast. They caused intense annoyance to 
neutrals, especially the United States; but there are good 
grounds for believing that the harsher provisions were resorted 
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to with reluctance. The Order in Council of November 11, 
1807, was less stringent than is here represented (p. 44). 

Dr. Melvin has presented the first careful study, based on 
documents, respecting the Emperor’s efforts late in 1807 to 
stimulate commerce with the French and Spanish colonies, also 
privately to relax his maritime decrees by means of licences. 
As against some earlier writers on the latter topic, Dr. Melvin 
proves that Napoleon adopted the licence system not earlier 
than March 1809, probably owing to the success attending the 
British licence system, and certainly with a desire to stimulate 
the flagging export trade of France. Petitions of Brittany corn- 
growers are here alleged as a probable cause of its adoption. 
A second licence system was put in force in July 1810, con- 
currently with measures for the extension and tightening-up of 
the Continental System, and in January 1812 was merged in a 
third experiment, termed le grand Systéme, which, along with 
the Continental System, was doomed by the results of the Moscow 
campaign. Dr. Melvin dwells on the irony of the situation in 
mid-June 1812, when the British Government made a humiliating 
surrender of the Orders in Council, too late to avert the American 
declaration of war, and when Napoleon was preparing to cross 
the Niemen mainly in order to re-impose his fiscal experiment on 
Russia. One of the contentions of this interesting thesis is that 
the Napoleonic Empire was doomed apart from the Continental 
System. That may be; but the latter so thoroughly permeated 
the Emperor’s policy as to decide its future; and the oppressive 
and unsound features of that policy told heavily against him in 
1812-13. I may add that the hasty abrogation of the British 
Orders in Council was probably brought about by the desire to 
propitiate, not only the United States, but also Russia and 
Sweden, with whom important negotiations were pending. Dr. 
Melvin’s monograph is supplemented by an excellent bibliography 
and index. 

J. HoLttanD Rose 


Industrial Problems and Disputes, by Lorp Asxwitu. (London : 
John Murray, 1920. Pp. x -+ 494. 8vo.) Price 21s. net. 


Tuts book was bound to be autobiographical. Of its content 
Lord Askwith himself fills, of necessity, without undue egotism, 
a “ great part”; and it is a creditable record of a strenuous life. 
Naturally, if not quite exactly, styled the ‘‘ famous arbitrator ”’ 
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by the neutral “ Punch” in a “ skit on strike news ”’ reporting 
dire confusion following the ‘‘ downing” of “his tools,’’ and 
complimentarily described as ‘‘ the most dangerous man in the 
country,”’ whose ‘‘ diplomacy ” “‘ worse than war ” was fearfully 
admitted by an interested partisan, Mr. Ben Tillett, to rank 
with “genius,” he had borne a foremost role in the dramatic 
scenes recalled in many of its forty-two chapters. ‘‘ Facts ” are 
there narrated within the personal ‘‘ knowledge ”’ of the most con- 
spicuous “ peacemaker ” in industrial conflict of our time. He 
gained, indeed, the hearty thanks of tough disputants by tactful 
settlement of their quarrels; and we are appropriately reminded 
of the joint gift handed to him by spokesmen both of Scotch 
coal-owners and of Scotch coal-miners in the handsome shape of 
a silver porringer for his infant daughter, whose christening his 
work as their conciliator had compelled him to forgo. When 
our author told this story to Sir Henry James, that practitioner 
in industrial arbitrament “ curtly remarked, with a gulp in his 
throat,” ‘‘ That is a good thing for a man to hear, and for men 
to do.” Lord Askwith, listening to welcome acknowledgments 
of this sort through his official career, reached supreme repute 
for the grateful task of “‘ industrial peace,” and the area over 
which his great skill was shown was as large as it was diversified. 
He, if any one, was fitted therefore to explore the science and 
display the art of preventing or adjusting strife between employers 
and employed; and in the narrative unfolded in this book he 
has drawn on the abundant stores of rich experience. 

What, we ask, could be more discerning and enlightening, 
at once more witty and more wise, than this realistic ‘‘ general- 
isation?”’ ‘‘ On the assumption,” he observes, “that a settle- 
ment must be effected, say at twelve o’clock, with the alternative 
of a fight, generally perfectly useless, Scotland will settle at five 
minutes before the hour, and make quite sure; Lancashire will 
settle one minute before that hour; Yorkshire will debate so 
long that they may by inadvertence pass the hour and have 
trouble; Wales will take no note of the hour and sometimes 
settle and sometimes not; and Ireland say that the clock is 
wrong and that if it is right they will settle or not without any 
regard to it.” ‘‘ Personally,” he adds, with dry, disarming 
humour, “‘I prefer the Scottish method.” Or again, to quote 
from another page, could the qualifications of a conciliator be 
expressed more aptly or pithily than in this comparison made 
with those of an arbitrator? Lord Askwith, it should be noted, 
like most other experts on the subject, prefers conciliation, or 
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at least mediation, to arbitration. The arbitrator, he remarks, 
is in a “very different position’ from that of the conciliator. 
“He sits as a judge, and as a rule the less he says the better, 
provided that the questions and issues debated before him are 
clear to him. If he pleads judicial ignorance and asks foolish 
questions . . . heisdone. If he does not understand it is nearly 
certain that before the arguments are finished, trade terms, trade 
issues, the exact difficulties, will be clearly elucidated.” ‘A 
conciliator has to go through the same process, but he must be 
far more quick at getting at the . . . kernel of the dispute, and 
concentrating upon that, with a view to seeing how it can be 
dealt with. If the parties crystallise in hopeless opposition, a 


settlement is doubtful. . . . In conciliation the main point is to 
get the parties together and to keep them together and . . . this 


. requires patience as the first, second and third qualification, 
and, in a minor degree, tact, judgment of men, ingenuity, courtesy, 
power of interpretation of the wishes of the parties, and an utter 
absence of exhibitions of partisan feeling. Irony, invective, or 
eloquence are unwise weapons to use. They are liable to be 
misunderstood. Anger on rare, but only very rare, occasions 
may be justifiable. Its strength lies in unexpectedness. Emotion 
is out of place; imagination must be sternly curbed. . . . The 
whole picture must be before the conciliator, but he must be very 
_ quick in judging the salient features and continuously keeping 
those . . . before his mind, even if many irrelevant matters are 
introduced. The more experience he has . . . the greater will 
be the influence of common sense, or brain power... or 
magnetism, as some people allege . . . directed to one object 
which, initially perhaps, nobody else in the meeting may desire 
or contemplate. That object is peace, and, as far as possible, a 
durable peace.” There, clearly expressed and vividly portrayed, 
is the complete ideal of the industrial peacemaker. 

We have given these two passages at length, as they furnish 
clear reason for the huge success of their author in actual work 
accomplished; and that work is placed on permanent record in 
this book, which should be, accordingly, a ‘“‘ manual”’ for all who 
would understand, appreciate, and follow his example. With 
the brilliant light thus shed, we are not surprised to read in 
another instructive chapter on “industrial agreements” that ‘‘as 
regards personal experience”? Lord Askwith ‘can only recall 
a few instances ” where his “‘ awards have not been carried out, 
and few instances where agreements effected or drafted ’’ by him 
“have been broken.” “ Industrial agreements,” he pertinently 
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says, “are not always worded with great clearness or legal 
precision’; and “allegations of breach” “are very often due 
either to misinterpretation or to misunderstandings.’’ His book 
testifies indeed, very opportunely, to the genuine and the lasting 
worth of the pacific methods which are its chief theme, although 
we should not forget that, as here described, they were handled 
by an operator of rare deftness, and perhaps extraordinary, if 
deserved, good luck. 

The illuminating tale, thus set forth, of outstanding events 
in this connection between 1896 and 1914 is prefaced by some 
shrewd remarks on education, and on industrial training, or its 
lack. The story is also subsequently broken by review and 
criticism, no less keen and pungent, and equally discriminating, 
of such burning topics as labour exchanges, which are mistrusted, 
and trade boards, which are approved, by him, and “ ca-canny,”’ 
unemployment, and socialism in its three phases, which he dis- 
tinguishes, of Marxism, Syndicalism and Guild Socialism. The 
arresting record of the abnormal era of the war, checkered as it 
was by heartening incident and by baffling, tangled problem in 
industrial relations, is then finally approached. But, in spite 
of apparent discursiveness in some directions, a connecting 
unity underlies the whole discussion and binds the reasoning 
together. 

On the one hand Lord Askwith hints with cogency that the late 
‘unrest ” admittedly prevailing may be traced to an unnoticed, 
unsuspected cause. He dexterously brings it from its hiding- 
place. There is an obvious strong contrast, as he urges, between 
the zeal shown by the teachers of a boy in the elementary school 
he has been attending, and possibly also by his parents in his 
home, in developing his brains, and kindling or fanning the 
stimulating notion that progress and advancement will be feasible 
or even easy for him, and the deadening, limited, ungrateful 
drudgery with which he is next faced, of learning in the factory, 
or the workshop, no more than a single, monotonously repeated, 
process, or, it may be, a part only of one process, for an employer, 
whose métier it is to make the best use of specialised profici- 
ency alone. This contrast may bring utter disillusionment to 
ardent and high-spirited youth. It may beget a jealous defence 
of vested interest in obstructive rules or conservative restrictions, 
or confirm a tight attachment to established rules or obsolescent 
methods, or it may prompt the hasty, ill-considered search for 
some outlet for cabined energy and dammed ambition. That 
may be discovered in trade-union leadership which, by a natural 
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consequence, regards “‘ masters,” with tacit suspicion or frank 
hostility, as necessary enemies. The “cold entity ’’ moreover, 
as Lord Askwith justly calls it, of a ‘‘ joint stock company, or 
a huge combine,” does not lead to mutual interest, by the channel 
of acquaintance or of friendship, between the employers and the 
workmen. “The business’’. of the former, he emphatically 
repeats, is “not training but production”; and antagonism to 
the whole system often possesses embittered lads placed in such 
conditions. “‘ Industrial education’ and “‘ changed method in 
the workshop handling of labour ”’ are the remedies demanded ; 
and careers for English youths should, in his opinion, be chosen 
with more care and less haphazard than they are now. Some 
instructive charts are drawn up with this object in view, and 
such is Lord Askwith’s pertinent introduction to the treatment 
of “industrial disputes.” It is, we think, an “ eye-opener.” 

On the other hand, the important side-‘‘ problems” discussed 
afterwards are also linked naturally to the main subject of the 
book in its later history. The shock of the great war, and the 
rally of the nation together, temporarily at least, produced by 
the overpowering emergency of a grim struggle for existence, 
stayed the advance, but did not, it would now seem, remove 
the poisonous influence, of malignant malaise or dangerous 
disease at work before, setting “‘ masters’? and “men” at 
variance, and ranging the ‘“‘ haves” and the “ have-nots” in 
opposing camps to be involved in internecine strife. Unhealthy 
symptoms of class warfare have, after an interval of whole- 
some respite, reappeared. They are the outcome of a long 
history. Lord Askwith, it should be noted, urges strongly that 
labour exchanges have, in fact, been a disintegrating force, 
emphasising the distinction between classes; and he similarly 
contends that, in contrast to such perverting policy, the cost of 
maintenance of the unemployed should be properly regarded as 
a charge upon every industry, for which the employers therein 
ought to feel, and to be held, primarily responsible. His state- 
ment and his criticism of Marxism, Syndicalism and Guild 
Socialism, which in their turn are manifestations of “ unrest,” 
are both terse and plain. His comments on the unpleasant 
experiences, mingled with the encouraging happenings, of the 
war period are, too, decisively expressed. 

The grave mischief wrought by the overlapping acts of the 
many new departments, dealing separately with wage-claims 
and making wage-arrangements of their own without mutual 
consultation, is exposed; and we have seen elsewhere no more 
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damning verdict on the ramifying evil consequences of the 
notorious “ stroke” by Mr. Churchill ‘“ off his own bat ” of the 
‘124 per cent. advance,” causing as it did a large addition to 
national expenditure that might have been avoided, and bring- 
ing the reverse of contentment in the Labour Market. To 
his credit, too, it may be observed that Lord Askwith at the 
very beginning of the war saw the vital need of willing co-opera- 
tion of the rank and file of the workers over and above invoking 
the advice and getting the help and influence of their leaders. 
At an early stage, in a report which was not published, he also 
recommended as one indispensable means to that end the sup- 
pression of all profits on the supply of munitions. His wise 
policy and apt schemes were deflected, or were superseded, by 
independent ministerial action. Yet it would not, we think, be 
easy to quarrel with his reasoned argument on the disadvantage 
of the intervention of cabinet ministers in industrial disputes. 
That intrusion, to be deprecated, he maintains, in time of peace 
as tending to arouse, naturally, suspicion of political motive and 
personal ambition, running athwart consideration of strict justice 
or exact balancing of economic expediency, was aggravated 
between 1914 and 1919 through the final appeal usually carried 
to the Prime Minister as a deus ex machina ready to descend upon 
the stage of action. The conduct, indeed, of Mr. Lloyd George 
in 1915 in yielding to the demands of the Welsh miners Lord 
Askwith regards as the initial link of an extended chain of evil 
policy, of which the opportunism still unfortunately exhibited 
towards the proposals of nationalisation after the armistice was 
an end, or perhaps a fresh beginning, no less to be regretted. 
Before the war it seems Mr. Asquith had on one occasion taken 
strongly a more laudable attitude about ministerial interven- 
tion in industrial disputes; and Mr. Buxton’s language and 
behaviour at the Board of Trade had been, in the opinion of our 
author, exemplary. 

But the candour of his outspoken censure of Mr. Lloyd George 
is paralleled by earlier frankness on other matters. Lord 
Askwith—and we admire his bold independence, swayed neither 
by fear nor favour—praises Mr. Richard Bell and blames Mr. 
Robert Smillie with the same detachment as that with which 
he condemns the want of leadership among the railway directors 
and the colliery proprietors, and the lack of a settled labour 
policy, framed and considered a sufficient time beforehand, by 
the Government. Our confidence in his sane and balanced judg- 
ment is enhanced by this stern impartiality, as our attention to 
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his narrative is sustained by the lighter touches with which he 
contrives to relieve, as occasion offers, its usual sombre gravity. 
Of this we may quote one instance supplied by the Belfast riots 
of 1907. There it was found that the carters out on strike had 
not in fact formed any clear idea of their aims, and Mr. Larkin’s 
aid was sought and got adroitly by our author to provide that 
needed step to a settlement of the dispute. With such effect 
indeed was this done that the fiery agitator lectured his supporters 
on their differences with more severity than an employer would 
have dared to use, and, with something tangible and definite 
to deal with, peace was soon conceded by the other side. The 
situation, humorously described by Lord Askwith, was typically 
“Trish”; and yet it also illustrates the general character of the 
methods of procedure he was wont to follow. They commend 
themselves by their obvious appropriateness to the end in view 
as well as by passing the decisive final test of indisputable 
success. 

What Lord Askwith tried, as conciliator, to achieve through- 
out, was, as he expressively declared, to get ‘‘at the heart of the 
difficulty ’’ in each case; and, for this object, it was of course 
necessary to secure that either party to a dispute should first 
conceive and state, clearly and succinctly, what was wanted. 
The mediator was then enabled to narrow down the real issue, 
and he would patiently endeavour to bring the quarrellers nearer 
together, until in most, if not all, instances, the reduced final 
difference remaining could be bridged or removed. No pains 
were too great to secure peace, and, ‘“‘if possible,” a “ durable 
peace ”’; and, in such examples as his Music Hall Variety award, 
the careful detailed settlement he had made became, with slight 
alterations afterwards, an abiding pact. For somewhat similar 
reasons of definite preliminary declaration of the grounds of 
difference, in one of the best of his chapters he highly commends 
that public official ‘inquiry and report” which is stipulated 
as a prelude, though not as a final alternative, to a strike or 
lock-out in quarrels affecting services of “ public utility” by 
the Lemieux Act in Canada. The choice, however, for special 
praise of particular sections in a book where all, we feel, is of 
such high quality, is not welcome; and we would now end this 
notice by an emphatic repetition of our sincere gratitude to its 
author for bright light freshly shed on a region of investigation 
second to none in present practical importance. We may perhaps 
venture here to reaffirm our own original interest in the past 
in such inquiry; and we have read Industrial Problems and 
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Disputes with increasing admiration for the fine workmanship 
of Lord Askwith, both as “ peacemaker” and as expositor. 
His authoritative account, we are certain, is a shining beacon 


for safe guidance for the future. 
L. L. PRICE 


The Early English Cotton Industry, by GEorGE W. DantrzEts, M.A., 
with an Introductory Chapter by Grorce Unwin, M.A., 
and some unpublished Letters of SamugeL Crompron. (Man- 
chester: The University Press, 1920. Pp. xxxi + 214. 
Small 8vo.) Price 8s. 6d. net. 


oJ 


Wiru this “ praegustatio,” as this clear, bright little essay 
may fittingly be called, Mr. Daniels whets our appetite for further 
outcome of the “discovery” of what Professor Unwin describes 
—and, we can believe from the sample offered to us, without 
undue extravagance—as ‘‘ probably a unique set of economic 
documents.” In the ‘“‘ upper storey,’ he writes, of a mill at 
Ancoats have been found, and placed at the disposal of the 
University of Manchester for research, the ‘‘ day-books, cash- 
books, ledgers, and letter-books’’ of a typical business for the 
eventful period between 1795 and 1835, with the “‘ whole corre- 
spondence,” ‘‘ invoices’ and “‘ receipts”’ of the firm “ neatly 
endorsed and packed year by year into tin boxes.”’ This “entire 
record of a great industrial and commercial enterprise during 
the forty years of its most rapid expansion ”’ has furnished the 
material for “reconsideration”? of the history of the early 
English cotton industry. It is attempted in six chapters, 
dealing first with the “‘ development ” and “ organisation ”’ of 
a “cotton manufacture,’ and then with the ‘coming of 
machinery,” from Kay with his flying shuttle to the outstanding 
figure of Arkwright, whose turn for successful business could 
not be disputed, whatever may have been the rights and wrongs 
of his full title, compared with that of others, to inventive genius. 
The tortuous tale of the “‘ opposition to the patents,” which is 


ce 


next disentangled, is followed by an account of the introduction 
of the “ mule,” and the opening, in consequence of its possibilities, 
of a new stage in the growth of the industry; and the affairs of 
Samuel Crompton, the inventor of that fresh machine, appro- 
priately named, are, lastly, set forth with the aid of hitherto 
** unpublished ”’ letters. 
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We cannot follow here the fortunes, or misfortunes, of the 
author of that correspondence; and we must content ourselves 
with notice of what seem to us the two most conspicuous instances 
of the “‘ reconsideration ”’ of economic history which Mr. Daniels 
has essayed and Professor Unwin has endorsed. We feel indeed 
that, as the latter is perhaps tempted away from the strait path of 
relevant discussion and historic neutrality to represent the Mer- 
chant Adventurers in a less amiable light than that in which they 
have been wont to be portrayed—as the main hindrance rather 
than the chief instrument of trade-expansion, because they sought 
for themselves and encouraged in others a monopoly, outside 
the range of the districts fettered by which the advantages of 
laissez-faire in Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire 
permitted free and beneficial progress—so the former is betrayed, 
by a natural reaction from previous traditional account, to lay 
too much rather than too little emphasis on the departures from 
the accepted record he would recommend as truer to the facts of 
the Lancashire cotton industry. 

On one of the two points, however, we would mention that both 
he and Professor Unwin are in broad accord with recent general 
tendencies. They confirm the opinion, which has been spreading 
among informed historians, that capitalism and capitalists 
exercised a notable influence before the Industrial Revolution in 
the organisation and finance, not alone of marketing, but also of 
production. Mr. Daniels, with fresh evidence at his service, 
throws doubt upon the theory that before the factory era the 
majority of work-pcople were independent producers. For the 
purchase of raw materials as for the sale of finished goods many 
were ‘“‘ economically ” dependent on the ‘‘ Manchester merchants ” 
from an early date, and, later, the ‘‘ greater proportion” of the 
“fustian weavers ’—fustian, it should be remembered, being the 
antecedent or beginning of cotton-manufacture—were, in effect, 
the work-people of “ capitalist-employers.”’ Mr. Daniels makes 
the interesting additions that between “ journeymen” and 
‘apprentices’ and such “ capitalist-employers”’ “ undertakers ”’ 
intervened, who, owning three or four looms, were yet essentially 
employees, and that ‘‘ combinations”? found in Manchester 
linked the older forms of association of the “ yeomanry,”’ 
subordinated to the “livery companies,’ with the modern trade 
unions that we know. 

The other of the two new readings to which we would refer 
is more novel, but it is hardly less convincing. It is connected 


with the supposed combination of agricultural and industrial 
DD2 
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work. Mr. Daniels urges that in the early English cotton industry 
the evidence, when reviewed, indicates that from such alleged 
dovetailing the great majority of those who lived in Manchester 
and its neighbourhood, and other crowded centres, must obviously 
be “ruled out,” and he draws a pertinent distinction between 
small farmers, combining occupations, and cottagers entirely 
employed, except at harvest, in industrial work. The former 
were, he holds, only a limited class and the latter far outnumbered 
them. 

In conclusion we would comment favourably in a sentence 
on his balanced view that the economic movement at the time 
examined, namely between 1795 and 1835, was, in its early 
stages, ‘‘more constructive than destructive,’ and that the 
dominant factor, subsequently introduced, in the formidable 
shape of the Napoleonic war, was disturbing and distorting, 
wasting production, embittering industrial relations and thwarting 
social developments. 

L. L. PRICE 


An Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic. By 
TENNEY Frank. (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press. 
1920.) 


ONE attractive feature of this book is that the author pays 
special attention to such archeological evidence as bears upon 
his subject. Thus we have in Chapter I an account of the drainage 
system (the so-called curiculi) which bears witness to a highly 
intensive system of agriculture in parts of early Latium (pp. 5-9). 
The foreign trade of Etruria and Latium in the prehistoric period 
is illustrated by reference to grave-finds (pp. 16-17, 22-24). 
The fifth chapter explains what light is thrown by early Roman 
coinage on the relative values of the precious metals, and discusses 
the monetary policy of the Republic, which was apparently 
based on the two principles of using both bronze and silver coins 
as legal tender, and of varying the weight of as in accordance with 
the fluctuations in the silver-price of copper. The management 
of the State-mines in Spain is described from the evidence of the 
Lex Metalli Vipascensis (pp. 144-5). In the eleventh chapter 
we have an account of “ Industry at the End of the Republic,” 
which is based upon a study of Arretine pottery, the brick-trade, 
the glass-trade, the bronze-work of Capua, the waterpipe-makers 
of Rome, the gem-engravers of the Via Sacra. Chapter XII is 
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mainly devoted to the trades and industries of Pompeii. We 
do not gather that Professor Frank claims to have made new 
discoveries. But his exceedingly careful synopsis of the archezo- 
logical evidence will be most useful to economic historians who 
are not so completely versed as he in the technical literature of 
his subject. It is only natural to find that evidence of this kind, 
especially that dating from the earliest periods, leaves a consider- 
able field for conjecture; and we do not feel altogether confident 
that Professor Frank is on firm ground when he begins to deduce 
the social conditions of primitive Latium from the evidence of the 
curiculi. But he has made it easy for his readers to distinguish 
between the facts and his inferences, and the latter certainly 
deserve respectful attention. 

Professor Frank, however, by no means relies exclusively 
upon archeology. For the agriculture of the historical period, 
for the development of commerce and capital on the great scale, 
it is the literary sources upon which we must still rely in the main, 
though here and there the spade may turn up objects which bear 
witness to some kind of factory system, if that name can appro- 
priately be applied to a mere organisation of hand-labour. 
Professor Frank uses his literary evidence with discretion—witness 
his excellent remarks on the reliability of the earlier Roman 
historians (p. 34). Now and then he gives us reason to suspect 
that he is more at home in classical than in economic studies. 
We find it difficult, for instance, to follow him in supposing that 
the client of early Latium made a living out of a garden-plot of 
two jugera (the herediuwm, which he oddly calls a copyhold), and 
his own footnote to the passage in question shows that he feels 
himself on uncertain ground (p. 11). He taxes the Plantagenets 
of fourteenth-century England with reducing ‘“ the so-called pound 
to a fourth of its size,” a remark which shows a strange ignor- 
ance of English numismatics (p. 75). Still we are in his debt for 
good materials vivaciously interpreted. Excellent, for example, are 
his sketches of the operations of Rabirius Postumus (pp. 227-8), 
about whom we should probably know much more if Cicero had 
been briefed by his opponents, and of the immortal Trimalchio 
(pp. 264-5), in whom Professor Frank sees the type of the specula- 
tive shipowners of Pateoli. We get good short accounts of the 
business of a Roman banker (pp. 231-2), of the Italiote commercial 
community at Delos (pp. 233-6). The fifteenth chapter is 
specially devoted to the labourer and his status. Professor 
Frank finds evidence of free craftsmen at Rome and Pompeii, 
but he points out that the shipwright gilds at Ostia seem to 
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have been composed of freedmen, and that the workmen mentioned 
in the inscriptions are, as a rule, either demonstrably or presum- 
ably of that status. He calls attention to the miserably low 
rates of wages which prevailed at Delos, in Roman Spain and in 
Roman Egypt. The collegia of the republican period, though 
no doubt important as social organisations and benefit societies, 
do not seem to have aimed at improving wages or conditions of 
labour, as they did occasionally in the late days of the Empire. 
The success of political strikes under the early republic might 
well have suggested a policy of wage-strikes; but it was hopeless 
for the free labourer to demand high wages in a community which 
commanded an inexhaustible supply of cheap slave-labour of 
every grade of skill. 


H. C. Davis 


Economics of the Silk Industry : a Study in Industrial Organisation. 
By Ratan C. Rawiiey. (London: P.S. King. Pp. xv + 
349.) 


SomE apology is due to the author for this late notice of a 
book which appeared at the end of 1919. Even now, the notice 
can hardly be adequate, for lack of the very specialised knowledge 
necessary in the reviewer. The book is split up, somewhat 
arbitrarily one must admit, into Parts. Part I contains chapters 
on Early History, where much curious and fascinating information 
is collected, and onthe Recent History of the Kashmir Silk Industry, 
which a Western reader can merely peruse and thank for. Part II 
has chapters on the geographical distribution of silk-production 
(not manufacture), and on the economic environment appropriate 
to successful production; this second chapter being mainly 
meteorological. 

Part III is headed Production (the first two Parts have no 
headings), but deals with no process beyond that of reeling. 
It is mainly concerned with very technical, but most interesting, 
discussions of the economic factors affecting the rearing and 
cocoon-producing industries. Some economic points might have 
been more lightly handled. It was hardly necessary to state 
at length that ‘‘ the first important factor that exercises a great 
influence on the wages of labour in the cocoon-producing industry 
is the cost of living’’ (p. 110). One chapter, on silk and the 
State, would provide some useful modern footnotes to Adam 
Smith’s discussion of bounties: it also contains a full account 
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of the silk monopoly system of Kashmir, which might also have 
interested Smith. 

Part IV (pp. 197—317) deals mainly with manufacturing and 
largely with this country. It is rather disappointing to find that, 
at a point where, for once, one is able to check it (the spun silk 
industry of Bradford), nothing of special interest, and certainly 
nothing new, is said. In fact the passage is barely accurate : 
but possibly Mr. Rawlley did not get into Manningham mills, 
where experts are not always welcome. There are few footnotes 
or other means of checking the information in this Part : almost 
the only authority quoted for several chapters is the Tariff 
Commission. There are three interesting, if not exhaustive, 
chapters on foreign competition and tariffs. Part V has a chapter 
called in the Table of Contents ‘‘ Commercial Organisation ”’ ; 
which, however, deals entirely with “conditioning.”’ In the 
text, the heading “‘ commercial organisation ”’ of the Table is 
wisely dropped. The final chapter is devoted to the marketing 
and distribution of raw and waste silks. On the manufacturing 
and commercial side, which will most interest the average British 
economist, the book is not complete; but it gives a fair account 
of a little studied industry. 

J. H. CLarHamM 


Introduction to Public Finance. By Cart Pieun, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Flood Professor of Finance in the University of California. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. Fourth Edition, 1920. 
Pp. xix + 446. 8vo. Price 17s. net.) 


Proressor PLEHN’s work is so familiar to British students 
that without detailed description or further eulogy we may 
content ourselves by saying once for all that it is in many 
respects an excellent handbook for beginners. A fifth edition 
is, we hope, destined to appear, and in no unfriendly spirit we 
offer a few suggestions for making it still more useful to the 
uninitiated for whom it is intended. 

Everybody knows the “gawky” boy, who has lost the 
engaging simplicity of a child without yet becoming a serious 
adult. The Introduction seems to be in this awkward stage of 
development. The slender outline of accepted generalities which 
was welcomed in 1896 has grown in a quarter of a century until 
in size and price it challenges comparison with a manual for 
advanced students. Its greater bulk offers a wider target for 
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criticism, but its vulnerability is increased by the addition (often 
without argument) of decided opinions upon many disputed 
questions of theory and practice. The young student who 
swallows like a bolus assertions of this character without quali- 
fication, limitation, and reasoned analysis, is in danger of falling 
into unbalanced dogmatism. ‘‘ Theirs not to reason why’ may 
or may not be all very well on the battlefield, but ought not to 
invade the classroom. 

The author has evidently tried to cover a great deal of ground 
in quick time, but the difficulty of making statements which are 
at once short and accurate has not been very happily surmounted. 
On page x we are told that ‘“‘ the burden of taxation is light only 
when the money is well spent.” On page 132 ‘‘ the burden of 
taxation is light only when properly adjusted to all the shoulders.” 
We know well enough what is meant by these passages, but the 
beginner, even if in the absence of explanation he can understand 
them, may wonder how they can both be true. Again it is said 
that while a tax on legacies “‘ may properly be progressive, it is 
wholly illogical to impose progressive rates on the entire estate. 
For that means that the privilege of inheriting $500, say from a 
million-dollar estate, is worth more than that of inheriting the 
same amount from a $1000 estate. Although the principle is 
clear legislators often attempt ridiculous applications.” Some- 
thing more than this is needed to make it intelligible, not to say 
clear, to the reader. Perhaps for ‘“‘ more”’ we should read “ less.” 

It is all to the good that a treatise on finance, even though 
it be elementary, should be fortified by facts and figures as well 
as by general ideas. But some of the concrete examples, like the 
list of licence duties in the United Kingdom in 1908, are both 
out of scale, having regard to the scope of the volume, and out 
of date. The Customs, Excise, and Inland Revenue figures 
generally are for that year, which is hardly defensible in this 
‘ new edition. The statistics of national debts are still older 
(1904-5). The “latest available figures’’ are inserted on a 
separate page at the end; but if earlier detailed statistics were to 
be retained those for 1914 would have been much more to the 
point. In France, we are informed, ‘the most important 
indirect taxes were leased for 166,000,000 livres, and those col- 
lected by the government were 51,500,000 livres,” but there is 
no indication of the date. In more than one passage certain 
French taxes are said to have produced so much a year “ under 
Necker.’ As Necker spent several years at the Ministry of 
Finance between 1776 and 1791 more precision was to be expected. 
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The bibliography is rather surprising. Some forty works in 
English, French, German, and Italian are recommended for 
supplementary reading. A student’s time and energy are limited, 
and it seems almost cruel to turn him on to McCulloch (1863), 
Goschen (1872), Rau (1850), von Hock (1867), and other old 
writers without mentioning more significant authorities of 
recent date. Leading living writers might well replace their 
antique predecessors. The young American who wants to study 
the financial history of his country should surely be told of the 
existence of such American histories as that by Professor Dewey, 
instead of being guided only to a book written in German 
half a century ago. The French, German, and Italian lists are 
far from representative or up-to-date. The path of the beginner 
might be made more smooth in this respect. 

We refrain in this note from comment upon the argumentative 
portions of the book. So far as they are critical of Professor 
Seligman’s views we may await his forthcoming magnum opus 
which is eagerly expected on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Henry Hices 


The Financial Organisation of Society. By Haroip G. Movurton. 
(University of Chicago Press. $4-00 net.) 


Tus work is primarily intended as a textbook for American 
students desirous of entering on a career of business or finance, 
and aims at describing the financial organisation of the United 
States. 

Within these limits the book can be recommended; the 
various institutions dealt with are well described, the explana- 
tions are clear and sufficient. The chapters on the different 
kinds of barks and money-lending corporations and that on the 
Federal Reserve System are particularly good. 

But the author seems to have thought it necessary to preface 
his practical business course by a cursory glance at the theory 
and nature of money. A knowledge of these subjects is no more 
necessary to the making of a sound commercial man than is a 
study of hydraulics and the chemistry of water to the making 
of a good swimmer, and an inadequate treatment of so difficult 
a subject as money (regarded as a science) only leads to obscurity 
in the writer and confusion in the mind of the student. 

The author sets out by saying that “ the significance of the 
monetary unit may be best apprehended if it is thought of as a 
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certain definite weight and fineness of metal,’ but in the next 
paragraph he explains it as “a sort of language device” or 
** word symbol,” conceptions which are in evident contradiction. 
In the following section he discusses the importance of the 
“‘ pecuniary unit ’’ in business administration, in the apportion- 
ment of family expenditure and in economic organisation. But 
he here teaches nothing more useful than the obvious statement 
that in money transactions money terms are used. From this 
he goes on to the familiar conception of money as a standard of 
deferred payment, which he curiously enough puts first, a medium 
of exchange and a store of value. It may have been well enough 
to make such dogmatic statements with our knowledge of fifty 
years ago, but to-day it does not suffice without, at least, men- 
tioning the difficulty of regarding as a standard what is infinitely 
variable, or of putting into store what is but a relative term. 
Again he makes the erroneous statement that, before the develop- 
ment of modern banking, wealth was usually stored by hoarding 
the precious metals. He does not seem to be aware that banking 
is of high antiquity. 

When he deals with the nature and functions of credit, the 
author says that credit is ‘‘ synonymous with borrowing,” and 
that “‘ the thing loaned on credit may be either commodities or 
funds.” Putting aside a few trifling exceptions, goods are never 
loaned, they are sold and the practical and legal effect of a sale 
and a loan are distinct. As for credit being synonymous with 
borrowing, one need merely refer to the innumerable circum- 
stances in which relationship of creditor and debtor arises (e. g. 
when a housekeeper pays her books monthly instead of paying 
cash for each article), to see how misleading this statement is. 

Then, again, the author calls a share-certificate a credit 
instrument, which it certainly is not, at least in the general 
acceptation of the term. 

The treatment of credit is particularly unsatisfactory, and 
it would look as if the author had not studied the works of the 
great master of this branch of Economics, H. D. Macleod. He 
professes to classify Credit in different categories, but what he 
really does is to classify the different kinds of business which 
obtain loans—the nature of the credit given being, of course, 
the same in all cases. 

In dealing with legal tender, he repeats the familiar error 
that ‘‘ the purpose of legal tender is to legalise the settlement of 
obligations,” and that money has been given the quality of legal 
tender in order to avoid endless disputes. “‘ Money” has never 
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been given the quality of legal tender, though some forms of it 
have. Modern legal tender laws aie merely the heirs of similar 
older laws requiring the public to accept Government coins at 
their nominal value, and no topic fills more space in the history 
of money than the efforts of Princes to force their coins on an 
unwilling public and the ruses employed by the victims to escape 
the odious obligation. The object of legal tender laws from the 
time of the Roman Empire (or earlier) was to maintain the value 
of the Government coins, though nineteenth century legislators 
may not have known it. 

The author would have been well-advised to have limited 
himself to a description of American financial institutions, a 
subject of which he is evidently master. The study of Money 


does not lend itself to perfunctory treatment. 
A. M. INNES 


The Monetary Outlook. The Garton Foundation. (London: 
Harrison & Sons, Ltd. Pp. 76. Price 1s.) 


THE anonymous author of this little book has successfully 
achieved the task of getting into a small space an adequate and 
lucid discussion of the most fundamental of our present and future 
financial problems. 

His discussion centres round the part played by the Govern- 
ment and the banks in the creation of cash and deposit currency 
during and immediately after the War. He shows clearly that 
the banking system could not have continued for more than a few 
months to support the inflation of credit if there had not been, 
in the background, the knowledge that legal tender notes would 
be forthcoming when necessary. 

He traces the continued increase in prices, even though the 
increase in Treasury Notes and the borrowing from the Bank had 
ceased, to the fact that a state of rising prices is infectious, and 
that the banks had not made full use of their power to expand 
the credit which the existing volume of Treasury Notes was capable 
of sustaining. He does not discuss the question: had the banks 
also power to support a larger credit structure on relatively smaller 
cash reserves in consequence of the extensive banking amalgama- 
tions that took place during the War ? 

He shows clearly the reasons why there is a difference of view 
between practical bankers and theoretical writers about the 
operation of inflation during and subsequent to the War. He 
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illustrates how a loan by the Bank to the Government is an 
addition to the cash resources of bankers and a basis for a poten- 
tial increase of deposit currency to six times the amount. 

However, the author needs to modify his statement that 
bankers resent being blamed for contributing to inflation. For 
instance, bankers, like the Chairman of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, are quite aware of their responsibilities in 
this respect. His predecessor, the late Sir Edward Holden, stated 
in his address to the shareholders of the bank, January 1917, 
that ‘‘ bankers are great manufacturers of credit.” 

The significance and dangers of the floating debt are adequately 
discussed; and the point is emphasised that the statutory limit 
to the issue of Treasury Notes may be exceeded by the banks 
running off too many Treasury Bills and investing their proceeds 
in commercial bills. 

He discusses with insight and yet restraint the payment of the 
floating debt by a funding loan and by capital levy respectively. 
In the event of these measures being ruled out, he shows the 
necessity of controlling price fluctuations during periods of 
expansion and stringency. A régime of national paper monies, 
he states, makes this possible, and agreement among bankers is a 
condition precedent to such control. Many of us should be slow 
to give the Government power to regulate fluctuations in general 
price levels, and should prefer to face the evils incidental to the 
automatic check of an effective gold standard. 

On page 25, where he analyses the operation of a funding loan, 
should not the statement “and the Government pay that one 
hundred pounds to my bank,” read as, “‘ and my bank pay that 


one hundred pounds to the Government ” ? 
T. A. Smippy 


An Introduction to the Study of Prices, with special reference to 
the History of the Nineteenth Century. By Watrsr T. 
Layton. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1920. Pp. xiii + 
194. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis book, which was reviewed in this JOURNAL, June 
1912, is now reprinted with the addition of a valuable chapter of 
twenty-four pages on Prices and Currency since 1913. Most of 
the figures in the original appendices are brought up to date. 

The author clearly shows an accurate insight into the essential 
factors that gave rise to the unprecedented price movement of 
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the last five years, and an accurate appreciation of the various 
theoretical principles involved. 

The same laudatory remarks made by the reviewer of the first 
edition might, indeed, be also applied to this chapter. In a brief 
space one obtains the main causes and statistics of price move- 
ments during this period in Great Britain and foreign countries. 
The author discusses the action-of the Government control on 
prices, and describes the different methods by which this control 
was effected; also, why this control is more effective during the 
War than in normal times. In war time the system of control 
was complete, and prices ceased to perform their normal function 
of determining into what channel the labour and capital of the 
nation should flow. This was determined by the programmes of 
production, assigned by the main purchasing departments of the 
Government. 

He correctly shows the reasons why it was possible during 
the War, and until towards the latter half of 1920, to fix wages 
by reference to the index numbers of prices of the cost of living 
of a typical working-class family, and why there has been since 
then a revival of the principle of what the industry could afford 
to pay. Those having experience of the working of wages boards 
realise the difficulty of choosing between the one or other of 
these two criteria, or adopting a partial application of both. In 
many cases where the employers (when the cost of living was 
rising), formerly invoked the principle of what the industry could 
pay, they are now invoking the principle of the cost of living in 
order to justify a falling wage. 

He rightly alleges that the balance of argument is in favour of 
getting back to a lower level of prices, and that our currency 
policy should be again to revert to the gold standard. We shall 
then have an automatic means of removing the currency from 
the arbitrary control of Governments. He does not describe 
how this policy could be carried out, which is not quite within the 
scope of his book. 

His statement that “‘ At the worst, the depreciation of the 
dollar, during the Civil War, only reached 40 per cent.,” seems 
less than that given by recent American writers on the subject. 
Professor W. C. Mitchell in his Gold, Prices and Wages under the 
Greenback Standard, p. 295, states that the maximum depreciation 
was registered on July 11, 1864, when the greenback dollar gave 
a gold value of only 35-09, and gold dollars were quoted at a price 
of 2-85 greenback dollars. 

T. A. Smippy 
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Is Trade Unionism Sound? A Suggestion for outflanking the 
Power of Capital. By J. H. Buntiye. (London: Benn 
Brothers. 1921. Pp. x + 98.) 


Mr. Buntrine never actually says in so many words whether 
he does regard Trade Unions as sound or the reverse, but as he 
advocates a free market for labour and the abolition of collective 
bargaining, it is clear that he has decided misgivings on the point. 
It is only fair, however, to say that he has no feelings against 
Trade Unions as such, and that his proposals are generally made 
in the interests of the workers. The argument of the book, very 
briefly summarised, is as follows: The supply of capital should 
be greatly increased. The effect of this would be to bring down 
the rate of interest, and the share of the national income which 
goes to capital would, the author thinks, be diminished both 
absolutely and relatively. He realises that capital has to be 
produced before it can be increased, and suggests that the workers 
should accept in a free labour market the highest wages they can 
get, and set to work to increase production. It-is admitted that 
this would involve hardship to the workers, but only for a short 
time, and wages, owing to the demand for !abour which would 
be created through the cheapening of commodities, would very 
soon be raised above the level which could be obtained by collec- 
tive bargaining. For if the workers would accept the lower 
wages to begin with, prices would be reduced. If only the workers © 
would agree to this programme, we could have much higher 
wages, much lower prices, and all would be well. 

The argument is based on more than one economic fallacy, 
for the author appears to hold that any encroachment made by 
the workers on the income which goes to capitalists must of 
necessity be met by the community in higher prices. This does 
not foilow. Nor does it by any means {follow that a fall in the 
rate of interest diminishes the absolute share of the national 
income obtained by capitalists. But even if the argument were 
beyond criticism on economic grounds, Mr. Bunting’s programme 
does not fall within the range of practical politics. The author 
altogether underrates the importance of the human factor. 
Working men and women are not going to submit to a reduction 
in their standard of life if they can help it, even for a few weeks, 
on the purely theoretical supposition that by such action they 
may be able to raise it greatly in the near future—especially 
when they see people all round them squandering wealth on 
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superfluities. If Mr. Bunting would put his case before a Trade 
Union audience, he would probably soon be convinced of this, 
and he would also have to meet a good deal of criticism of his 


economic argument. 
H. SANDERSON FuRNISS 


Trade Unionism. By Henry H. Stesser. Second Edition, re- 
vised. (London: Methuen. 1921. Pp. viii + 136. Price 
5s. net.) 


Ir seems rather unfortunate that this book is published as 
a second edition, for it is practically a new book—very different 
in character from the volume published in 1913 under the same 
title, and in some respects a better book. Mr. Slesser regards 
the present work as a Critical study and not a textbook (p. vii). 
His book, while it certainly does contain some rather incisive 
criticism of Trade Union methods and policy, as well as of Trade 
Union officials, nevertheless travels once more—and rather 
hurriedly—over now well-known ground which has been fully 
explored by Mr. and Mrs. Webb and Mr. Cole. What Mr. 
Slesser has to say with regard to the legal aspects of Trade 
Unionism (as to which he has a wide and practical knowledge) 
is much the most valuable part of the book. Unfortunately, 
he deals very slightly indeed with the economics of Trade 
Unionism, less than five pages at the end of the last chapter 
being devoted to this part of the subject, and even this meagre 
discussion is not particularly satisfactory. For instance, has 
there been “a remarkable decline in the interest shown in the 
purely economic aspects of Trade Unionism”’ (p. 124)? Have 
the Guild Socialists abandoned the purely economic argument 
(p. 125)? Have the lugubrious prophecies of Malthus become 
the monopoly of Dean Inge (p. 125) ? 

Mr. Slesser appears to be one of those people who wish them- 
selves back in the Middle Ages, and as a means of getting there, 
is apparently willing to advocate a strike against the use of 
machinery (p. 22). He seems to imagine that morality and 
justice flourished before and have completely disappeared since 
the Reformation—a point which perhaps lies beyond the scope 
of the Economic JourNAL. However, Trade Unionists will be 
glad to know that “the only secular movement which has 
successfully challenged post-Reformation injustice has been the 
work of the uneducated manual labourer” (p. 129). 

The book shows signs of having been very hurriedly written, 
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and with a little more revision the American Civil War would 
not have been called ‘‘ the War of the American Independence ” 
(p. 25), Tom Quelch would have been Harry Quelch (p. 84), and 
several almost meaningless sentences scattered up and down the 
book would have been put into shape. 

H. SanpERSoN Furniss 


Wealth and Work. By Grorce W. Goucn, M.A. (New Era 
Library.) London: Philip. Pp. 260. 


Tue author of this little book is thus described in a note 
prefixed to one of his earlier studies by the publisher. ‘‘ The 
author is the son of a railway servant. . . . Mr. Gough’s greatest 
pride is that he is ‘ of the people,’ and that he can speak to the 
workers as one of themselves.”” He speaks to them, indeed, 
both persuasively and sensibly; not like the “ foolish people 
who want to get the votes of people more foolish than them- 
selves,” as he describes the preachers of revolution. Referring 
to their doctrines he says well: ‘‘ Suppose. that at a given 
moment every capitalist in England was knocked on the head 
. . . the constantly necessary supplies of new capital would 
be affected. They would be killed off too. Capital comes into 
existence as the result of human efforts. All the people capable 
of making these efforts have been killed. . . . Is it rational to 
suppose that the murderers would suddenly be endowed with 
the practical economic good sense of their victims? . . . Those 
who would put an end to the present system of allowing a man 
to own as much capital as he can get, and to use it in his own 
way for his own advantage, do not tell us very clearly whether 
they think they can replace these two motives (the joy of exert- 
ing one’s powers and the prospect of pecuniary profit), which 
now give society the services of efficient managers of giant con- 
cerns by other motives just as good from the social point of view. 
They rather slur over this point, but it is the one point that 
matters.”” With reference to the motives of workpeople, this man 
of the people teaches : ‘‘ reforms which suppose that a man will 
work better for the State or a Guild than he does for a private 
person, are built out of hopes and founded on dreams.” 

The booklet is an economic gem, of which the value is en- 
hanced by the setting of a lucid and attractive style. Familiar 
truths are brought out with new clearness by apt illustrations, 
often taken from literary sources. Thus the efforts and sacrifices 
which constitute cost of production are illustrated by Robinson 
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Crusoe’s manufacture of a tobacco-pipe. When David Balfour, 
in R. L. Stevenson’s Kidnapped, supported himself on a desert 
island by knocking limpets off a rock, the stone which he used 
for that purpose was his only capital. The old law of partner- 
ship is illustrated by the incident that Owen, in Rob Roy, was 
put in the Tolbooth for the debts of the firm of Oshaldistone 
and Tresham, in which he, their clerk, had invested his small 
savings. We expect a flavour of literature in the work of one 
who is distinguished as a novelist, the author of The Yeoman 
Adventurer. As the model of that delightful romance he seems 
to have taken, not unsuccessfully, the Waverley Novels. This 
is not the place to express admiration for the noble character 
of the chivalrous yeoman. But it is not irrelevant to remark 
that to follow in the steps of Sir Walter, even at a distance, 
implies a wide and deep knowledge of human nature—no slight 
part of an economist’s equipment. 

In the attempt to popularise economic science, Mr. Gough 
has many rivals, past and present. There is Bastiat, and before 
and since his time many an instructive tale illustrating economic 
truth. But Mr. Gough’s primer has the peculiar merit of pre- 
senting the more recent refinements of economic theory. The 
modern doctrine of margins, for instance, informs his work. 
Now we have the picture of the hungry iron-moulder, whom his 
wife helps again and again to meat-pie. “‘ During the meal 
there has been a marked change in the man’s attitude to the 
meat-pie.”’ Again, the employer takes on man after man up 
to the point at which the addition to the output made by the 
last man approaches what the man is to receive as wages. The 
remuneration of the entrepreneur is remarkably well analysed. 
Suppose that “every economic factor that contributes to the 
business has been fully remunerated at the current market rate, 
and the total is £5000,” and that the capitalist employer finds 
that the sum which he can transfer to his private account is 
£6000. Of what service is this extra £1000 the price? It is 
‘“‘the price which society must pay for the benefit which it 
receives from services of go-ahead men. . . . Enterprise, when 
first undertaken, rightly gets an income of its own. But enter- 
prise is easily imitated, and so in time it loses its reward. It is 
a disappearing income.” 

Having regard to the substance and the style of this little 
book, we think that it may compete with a fair chance of success 
for the distinction of being the best introduction to the study 
of Political Economy. 

F. Y. EpGewortu 
No. 123.—voL. XXXI. EE 
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Coal, Iron and War. A Study in Industrialism, Past and Future. 
By Epwin C. Ecxets. (London: G. G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd. Pp. ix +375. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE matter of this book is wider than its title. It not only 
deals with other products and metals, as well as with the coal and 
iron industries, but examines the development and the future of 
the whole industrial system. In the author’s words, “ stress is 
laid upon coal and iron, not merely because of their basic 
character and importance, but because such limitation will aid 
in giving definiteness to the study.” In the second part of the 
book, for instance, which deals with the Material Bases of Indus- 
trial Growth, he deals also with petroleum, natural gas and water 
power, and with chemical and structural materials. Whilst 
written primarily from the American standpoint, the book treats 
industrial development in all countries. 

The first of four parts into which he divides the book contains 
an admirable sketch of The Growth of Modern Industrialism. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the chief industrial nations, 
and points of comparison and contrast between them are well 
set out. Specially interesting is the analysis of how Great Britain 
and the United States, starting level in 1760, and with differences 
in their times of development, again reached a rough equality 
about the close of the nineteenth century. Attention may also 
be drawn to the analyses of the rates of growth of population 
in different countries. The general treatment is preceded by a 
good concise summary of the coming of the Industrial Revolution. 
The author perhaps underestimates the extent to which the first 
half of the eighteenth century was preparing for the change; 
and there may be over-emphasis to assert that “within a 
half-century (1760 to 1810), the old type of British industry was 
to be swept completely away.” The part ends with a brief 
summary of the “ trend and effect” of the new industrialism. 

In the second part, The Material Bases of Industrial Growth, 
various products and industries are taken separately, and their 
position and future prospects analysed. Special attention is 
paid to the possibility of exhausting the supplies of materials. 
In a reasoned argument, the author does not appear to have any 
immediate fear of exhaustion, but anticipates increase in cost of 
coal and iron within a comparatively short time. The position 
as to possible substitutes for coal is carefully analysed. The | 
conclusion is that the supplies of petroleum and natural gas are 
more limited than is often supposed, and that ‘‘ hydro-electric ”’ 
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developments are likely to be supplementary to the use of coal 
and not in competition with it, and therefore cannot go far to 
economise the coal supply. In these respects the author may 
perhaps be over-cautious, but his treatment appears to be based 
on wide knowledge and should be a good corrective of over- 
sanguine anticipations. He gives reasons for believing, on the 
other hand, that the consumption of coal and iron will be less 
in the future than in the past. In the concluding part of the book, 
he anticipates the growth of strong self-supporting national 
states and less localisation of particular industries in different 
countries. In consequence of this, ‘‘instead of using one-third of 
our coal merely to carry goods up and down the earth, we will 
be able to use this fuel in more directly economic ways.” In 
addition, attention is drawn to the unequal distribution of the 
chief minerals and metals between different nations. 

The third part of the book, The Causes and Effects of Indus- 
trial Growth, opens with an interesting analysis of its chief factors, 
which are divided into growth of population, increased consump- 
tion, and improved access to markets, one or other of them 
accounting for the whole development. A subsequent chapter 
deals with invention and discovery in different branches of 
industry and trade, and has an excellent chronological table of 
discoveries in parallel columns. Other subjects are prices, the 
share of the worker, the development of the corporation, and 
legislative helps and hindrances. 

The book terminates with a treatment of The Future of 
Industrialism. The author’s conclusions are in the main opti- 
mistic. Industrialism has produced increased wealth, and a higher 
standard of comfort, and, provided the losses due to the late War 
can be made good, should continue to do so. The author pro- 
vides an interesting analysis of the cost of the War. Development 
will also be on the lines of democracy and strong national] states. 
The least favourable outlook is in regard to future peace. The 
physical resources of the world are not limited and are unevenly 
distributed between nations. Pressure of those which are less 
well endowed, therefore, and have a lower standard of living, 
will be liable to lead to wars or intensified economic competition, 
unless the world ‘‘ can arrive at some better method than war of 
settling economic disputes and difficulties.’ These final conclu- 
sions are preceded by an analysis of the future and rate of growth 
of industry and of world competition. There is also a chapter on 
the growth of political beliefs. 


Mr. Eckels has done an excellent piece of work, covering a 
EE2 
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wide field, in an important subject; and in the space at his 
disposal, he has treated it thoroughly. His method of taking 
and analysing each question in turn leads to a clear statement of 
the position; and the parts are correlated to produce a coherent 
and consistent whole. The treatment is illustrated by adequate, 
but not excessive, figures and tables. There are a number of 
charts, but these, on the whole, are not so good as the other 
illustrative matter. The whole book, however, is a valuable 
contribution to history of economic development, and seems 
suited to form a basis for a wider and move detailed study. 


N. B. DEARLE 


Corso di Economia Politica. Professor AcHILLE Loria. (Second 
Edition, 1919. Bocca, Turin. Pp. 761.) 


Verso la Giustizia Sociale. Vol. I. Nel Tramonio di un Secolo 
(1880-1904). Professor AcHILLE Loria. (Third Edition, 
1920. Societa Editrice Libraria, Milan. Pp. 614.) 


Some University teachers of economics may justly be charged 
with publishing too little and too seldom. But Professor Loria 
is not one of these. Indeed I should guess that no living econo- 
mist of international reputation has published more, or more 
often, than he, who from his watch-tower at Turin has been 
radiating new lights over an ever-widening field of study these 
many years. The two new editions before us are fresh evidence 
that his writings are widely read, and the number of his books 
which have been translated shows that it is not only an Italian 
public to which he appeals. If the general opinion which his 
fellow-economists hold of him were canvassed, it would be found, 
I think, that his most conspicuous qualities would be held to 
be, not a sound and steady judgment, nor even a serene con- 
sistency, but a daring originality and suggestiveness, combined 
with much erudition. 

What most sharply distinguishes his Corso from other exposi- 
tions of general principles, and what he himself regards as its 
most fundamental doctrine, is his theory of population. He 
maintains that “the procreative activity of man is the chief 
factor in progress.” Increase of population, in his view, has 
been and still is the dominant stimulus to invention and economic 
improvement. For it is the insufficient productivity of the soil, 
which forces mankind, on the one hand, to migrate to virgin 
lands and, on the other, to improve methods of cultivating lands 
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long settled. It is the pressure of population, which has been 
the root cause of all the larger historical changes in social organisa- 
tion, from primitive communism to slavery, from slavery to serf- 
dom, from serfdom to modern capitalism, the latter only assuming 
its essential character when all available land is appropriated, so 
that no “free land’ remains as an alternative source of liveli- 
hood to work for wages. The history of the United States 
illustrates this most clearly, and colonial history in temperate 
climates is the key to all economic history. Individual property 
in land has succeeded common property because it is more 
efficient, and the spur to the attainment of greater efficiency has 
been the growing pressure of population. The history of the 
English enclosures illustrates this. 

But is there then, we naturally ask, no danger of over- 
population? Professor Loria replies that there is no evidence 
of either the fact or the fear of over-population in antiquity, in 
the Middle Ages or in the Renaissance. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century a profound change in opinion took place 
and the fear became widespread. But it was groundless. The 
limits to agricultural production envisaged by Malthus have 
been removed by that very pressure of population which he 
dreaded, but which led, on the one hand, to better systems of 
land tenure and better methods of cultivation in old countries 
and, on the other, to the rapid development of new countries. 
Again, mankind is less naturally prolific than Malthus supposed, 
fecundity being reduced by improved economic conditions and, 
most of all, by the diffusion of small landed property. 

Professor Loria passes in review various post-Malthusian 
theories of population, including that of Doubleday, which he 
rejects, to the effect that fecundity varies inversely with the 
quantity of food consumed. This false hypothesis, Professor 
Loria informs us, had been invented centuries before to account 
for the childlessness of Charlemagne, which was commonly 
* ascribed to his obesity. He attributes some truth, however, to 
Marx’s theory of relative over-population owing to the dis- 
placement of men by machines. There is to-day, in his opinion, 
no danger of an excess of population relatively to subsistence, 
but there is often an excess relatively to capital productively 
employed, with the result that wages are frequently insufficient 
to purchase subsistence. This relative excess is further mani- 
fested by the existence of unemployment caused by trade slumps, 
themselves caused by the constant tendency of the rate of profits 
to fall below the minimum necessary to keep capital productively 
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employed and to secure its continued accumulation. Professor 
Loria’s cure for this relative over-population and for unemploy- 
ment is, therefore, increased investment of capital in industry 
and its withdrawal from unproductive uses. But the obstacle 
to this solution is the tendency, which he holds to be inherent in 
modern capitalist industry, for the rate of profits to fall. He is 
convinced, however, that a check to the growth of population 
would be no solution and is vehemently opposed to neo-Malthusian 
practices, which cause “ marriage to degenerate into monogamic 
prostitution.” Indeed, he maintains that ‘‘ the more rapid the 
rate of increase of population, the more rapidly will social evolu- 
tion proceed’ (and apparently this evolution is judged to be 
ethically desirable), ‘“‘ while every diminution of population will 
be accompanied by a regression towards economic forms already 
passed, and a stationary population will mean a stationary 
civilisation.” 

But is there not, the reader may ask, any eventual limit to the 
desirable increase of population? Professor Loria replies that 
there is, but it will be reached only in the far future, when the 
secular pressure of increasing numbers has at length accomplished 
its beneficent work and, having compelled us by force of evolution 
to an escape from all our troubles, has transmuted the modern 
capitalist system into something which he does not here elaborate. 

It would be easy to criticise this theory in detail, its logical 
gaps and inconsistencies, its fatalism, many of the alleged his- 
torical verifications, the author’s conception of unproductive 
capital, and so forth. But no such criticisms would detract from 
its artistic qualities, nor diminish the comfort which it will bring 
to the National Council for Public Morals and to the ghost of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Verso la Giustizia Sociale, “in the sunset of a century,” is a 
volume of miscellanies. In the introductory essay which gives 
its title to the book, Professor Loria suggests that remuneration 
according to effort is the principle of social justice, which most 
closely accords with our “ spontaneous intuitions.’ This prin- 
ciple requires for its application two conditions, first, that every- 
one shall reap the full fruits of his own efforts and, second, that 
he shall be free to change the direction of these efforts at will. 
These conditions will be satisfied by a form of social organism, 
whose “ cells’ will be voluntary co-operative associations, ‘in 
which the worker who accumulates capital and possesses land 
receives the same income as the worker who neither accumulates 
capital nor possesses land; in which the product of labour is 
attributed to labour and to labour only; in which there exists 
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neither profits of capital nor rent of land, nor permanent inequality 
in the amount of capital accumulated by individual producers, 
nor permanent disparity of conditions; in which value is measured 
by labour, population corresponds to the means of subsistence 
and taxation is the exact equivalent of the public services which 
the contributor receives. These are the essential outlines of 
the final form of social economy ” (the “limiting ’’ form, in the 
mathematical sense), towards which, under the pressure of 
increasing population, evolution is tending. To this conception 
which, as Professor Loria tells us, he has developed at much 
greater length elsewhere, only a passing reference is made in 
this volume, and a discussion of it does not, therefore, seem to 
be called for here. 

The other essays indicate the wide range of the author's 
reading and studies. Those who attach importance to the 
origin of economic doctrines and to the settlement of rival claims 
to priority in their enunciation, will be interested to find Professor 
Loria contending that on many points of theory Italian economists 
were early on the scents which Englishmen only picked up later. 
Thus Botero, a Piedmontese Jesuit, had published a warning on 
Malthusian lines in 1588, while Giammaria Ortes, a Venetian 
monk, forestalled Malthus by eight years in a much more detailed 
book of “‘ remarkable modernity.” (The problem of population 
seems to have a special fascination for persons in holy orders.) 
Professor Loria further maintains that the tendency to diminishing 
returns in agriculture was first propounded by Antonio Serra in 
1613, and that Beccaria anticipated by seven years Adam Smith's 
discussion of the division of labour. But these pioneers have 
not secured their due recognition, because the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when the English classical economists were 
blooming, was a period of sterility in Italian economic thought. 
It is also interesting to read that Turgot said, concerning a project 
of progressive taxation which was submitted to him, “il faut 
exécuter l’auteur et pas le projet,” thereby setting the tone for 
most of the nineteenth-century discussion of this subject, though 
Professor Loria claims Solon, Cato the Elder, Macchiavelli and 
Montesquieu as earlier supporters of the principle of progression. 
In the concluding essay, written in 1902, Professor Loria asks the 
question, “‘ Are we better than our forefathers?” His answer, 
in spite of his belief in “social determinism” and inevitable 
evolution towards a better social order, is pessimistic, and the 
new edition brings the answer up to date by a final footnote on 


the atrocities committed during the latest and greatest war. 
Hvueu Darton 
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La République des Soviets (Bilan Economique), par Simon Zagorski. 
(Paris: Payot, 1921. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 352.) 


Or the many books to which the Bolshevist Revolution has 
given birth, we have found that of M. Zagorski, Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Petrograd, at once the 
most interesting and instructive. 

The whole economic policy of the new Government— industrial 
production, lighting and transport, labour and wages, finance 
and land policy—is set forth in detail. We clearly see each 
successive stage of socialisation: first that of the land, then of 
the banks, then of shipping, of the factories, of the railways, ete. 
But we also see what difficulties the Government experienced in 
carrying this socialisation into effect. It tried it first in the 
form of management of workmen’s committees, but was not long 
in discovering that this system was killing the economic life of 
the nation. Each workmen’s committee managed the particular 
factory or section of railway assigned to it, without the slightest 
regard for the public interest. Production dropped to one-sixth, 
and in certain industries to one-tenth, of the normal output. 
Railway traffic came almost to a standstill. 

Control was then transferred from the workmen to the central 
administrative council, but thereby socialisation merely became 
State officialism, more bureaucratic than under the Tsar. The 
workers were subjected to a system much harsher than that of 
Capitalism, comprising a longer working day, fines, the pro- 
hibition of strikes, bonus wages to stimulate work and, as a 
last resort, a decree making labour compulsory—which latter, 
however, could not be put into operation. 

This second phase of the system does not appear to have 
yielded any better results than the first. The workmen left the 
factories in crowds, some to return to the country to find bread 
to eat as well as independence, others to enter the offices of the 
Soviet Government to live as parasites, thanks to the prefer- 
ential food cards liberally dealt out to all the Government’s 
supporters. f 

Thus the working population is beginning to disappear, the 
towns are becoming depopulated, industry! is dying and, according 
to the author, Russia has again lost all the industrial develop- 
ment which she had accomplished and will relapse into a purely 
agricultural economic system, and that of the most retrogade 
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nature. Bolshevism, moreover, will have killed Russian social- 
ism, since with the disappearance of the working class it will 
have lost its sole support. 

In the country districts, also, it has succeeded only in preparing 
its own ruin. The so-called socialisation of land, in fact, has in 
no sense led to community .of ownership; on the contrary, it 
has had the result of creating a peasant class, as did the French 
Revolution—a peasant class, moreover, not less passionately 
wedded to the right of individual ownership. Nevertheless the 
peasants support the Bolshevist Government, but only from the 
fear lest a return of the old régime should compel them to give 
up the land of which they have taken possession. Agricultural 
production, moreover, is scarcely in any better plight than indus- 
trial production, for the peasants, in order to evade requisitions, 
produce only sufficient for their own needs. 

It is not only a class of peasant proprietors to which Russian 
communism has unexpectedly given birth, but a new middle 
class such as did not formerly exist in Russia! In fact a host of 
peasants and traders, enriched with spoils derived from the 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie, are only awaiting the right moment 
to take their place. 

Such is the rough sketch which M. Zagorski gives us. We 
are not in a position to say whether it is a little distorted or not. 
Hitherto we have had only books criticising the Bolshevist rule; 
we should like to read one signed by a Bolshevist. Perhaps it 
would explain the mystery whereby, in spite of all the distress, 
in spite of famine and financial ruin, the Lenin regime still goes 
on and will presently have completed its fourth year, which is 
longer than the duration (1792-4) of the Terror in France. 

M. Zagorski’s book does not assign to the co-operative societies 
a place proportionate to the very important part they have 
played in the history of the Russian Revolution. It is the only 
organisation which has been able to hold its own against the 
Bolshevist Government; and we know that the Government, 
finding itself powerless to suppress or absorb them, finally made 
them the working mechanism of the national economic system by 
compelling the whole population to belong to them. 

CHARLES GIDE 
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Economics for Beginners. By M. C. Burr. (London: Routledge 
& Sons. 1921. Pp. 220. 4s. 6d. net.) 


ce 


Tu1s textbook contains “all the usual features,” plus some 
that are rather less usual. Of the latter, the most welcome are 
the chapters which deal with rationing, profiteering and maximum 
prices, and a short discussion of property systems. Theory 
follows practice much as wages follow prices; except that in the 
former case any shortening of the “lag ”’ is more generally wel- 
comed. To-day new experience loudly demands modifications 
of emphasis (and in a less degree of principle) in established 
doctrine. Miss Buer contributes a little in this direction. She 
migh. advantageously have contributed more by showing some 
relation between profiteering and monopoly profit, and by so 
wording her exposition that the reader does not go away with 
the rooted idea that a monopolist or an entrepreneur (after a 
full discussion of the functions of the entrepreneur we naively 
conclude that ‘‘ in company trading it is rather difficult to point 
to any one as the entrepreneur’) is necessarily an individual, 
or that monopolistic influences upon prices are, after all, only a 
parenthetical exception to the régime of competition. 

The book is substantially Marshallian; and in the main 
lucidly Marshallian. It comprises discussions of money and the 
foreign exchanges, as well as a few words on national and local 
taxation. Written in the first instance for the upper forms of 
secondary schools, it perhaps attempts too much. A narrower 
field more vividly painted might have served the purpose better. 
Miss Buer’s expositions are certainly of very unequal difficulty. 

BARBARA WOOTTON 





Principles and Methods of Industrial Education. By W. H. 
Dootzy. (London: Harrap & Co. 1921. Pp. xi + 257.) 


Mr. Doo.ey deals in this volume with the immense problem 
of industrial education to which the collapse of the apprenticeship 
system under the weight of modern industrial conditions has so 
largely contributed. In the United States, of which he primarily 
writes, the facilities for technical education are varied—technical 
colleges, evening schools, industrial departments in high (or 
secondary) schools, day industrial schools, and part-time con- 
tinuation schools. Unfortunately there is a general tendency to 
ignore the needs of the average workman and the average boy, 
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and to concentrate on the more abstract-minded for whose 
educational needs it is both easier and less necessary to cater. 
It is, however, the active, curious, non-intellectual, average boy 
who must provide the bulk of industrial recruits. His needs, 
Mr. Dooley thinks, will be best met by “ short-unit day courses,” 
in which the student will be-able to learn exactly what he wants 
to know and nothing else, and will see the bearing of his studies 
upon his work at every turn. 

Mr. Dooley has chapters upon the principles of teaching and 
learning in general, and upon the teaching of technical subjects 
in particular; he believes that the normal adolescent is not 
logically-minded, and that the presentation of knowledge to him 
“arranged in a series according to the preconceived principle of 
a teacher or educator who has mastered the subject ”’ is unnatural 
and a violation of psychological principles. The book will be of 
value principally as a manual for training colleges and technical 
teachers. It is a pity that the author’s rather dull style does 


not do justice to his knowledge and experience. 
BaRBARA WOOTTON 


Elementary Economics. By Prof. T. N. Carver. (Boston: 
Ginn and Co.) 1921. Pp. 400. 


PROFESSOR CARVER has printed the Athenian Ephebic oath 
as a frontispiece to this textbook, which he apparently intends as 
a contribution towards educating the young in the spirit of 
Athenian patriotism, coupled with an intelligent appreciation of 
the principles upon which modern industrial prosperity depends. 
The first eight chapters, which are devoted to an exposition of 
what makes a nation prosperous, lay great stress upon the 
importance of the quality of the people. In fact a nation can 
be very nearly as prosperous as it likes, provided that it has 
knowledge, industry, thrift, honesty, sobriety, courage, fidelity, 
eagerness to learn, obedience to law, and willingness to co- 
operate. At the same time geographical advantages must count 
for something; and some of the best chapters in the book are 
those which explain what Nature has contributed to the wealth 
of the United States. These are supplemented by maps and have 
the great merit of bringing the student’s intelligence to bear upon 
the why and the wherefore of some of those everyday facts whose 
very familiarity has probably bred indifference. The next two 
parts of the book, dealing with the various ways in which mankind 
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economises labour and gets a living, are more vivid than the 
vague contrasts of primitive man and modern industrialism which - 
most elementary textbooks afford. They are, moreover, accom- 
panied by attractive photographic illustrations of different ages 
and stages of the business of getting a living. We are next 
introduced to matters rather more theoretical—value and 
exchange, currency and banking, and the theory of distribution, 
all treated in an orthodox manner. The chapters which cover 
this ground are distinctly more difficult than the rest of the book, 
and in parts rather dull. In conclusion Professor Carver treats 
us to some discussion of the economics of consumption, to which 
he believes that insufficient attention has been paid; and disposes 
of Communism, Anarchism, Socialism, The Single Tax, and 
“Constructive Liberalism” (his own creed) in less than fifty 
pages. In so confined a space it is, no doubt, impossible to be 
both elementary and profound. The book would certainly be 
better without these chapters on the “isms.” It is otherwise 
generally suitable for the elementary student of not too mature 


development. 
BARBARA WooTTon 


Entstehung von Staat und Familie. (Origins of State and Family.) 
By Ricwarp THURNWALD. (Berlin, 1921. Vereinigung fiir 
vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft und Volkswirtschaftslehre. 
Pp. 26 gr. 8.) 


Ir is well known that races of aboriginals in various countries 
show different states of intellectual development, and that a 
distinction can be made between higher and lower primitive 
peoples. Investigations made by Prof. Thurnwald among 
peoples of the South Sea Islands have led him to assume 
that a certain parallelism of civilisation prevails with the early 
forms of government, and that there are three structural 
types to be distinguished as general stages of social and political 
development. 

The first is a homogeneous type (Papuan), the clan showing 
no social stratification at all. Only the biological differences of 
age and sex mark certain clusters within the community. The 
old men are the leaders of the clan, which is nomadic from time 
to time within narrow limits. The people live on the fruits of 
the territory which they claim for themselves; men go hunting 
and trapping, women plant gardens. All work is done in com- 
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pany, but everybody is the owner of what he has planted or 
manufactured. There is individual, sometimes successive, mar- 
riage, often with a complicated system of prescriptions or 
interdictions. The family depends economically on the clan. 
Necessary goods (e.g. stone or shells for axes or beads, wood 
for bows or arrows) are acquired from other clans in exchange for 
surplus production in, say, yams or pigs or tobacco. 

The second type (Melanesian) is enlarged by the mingling of 
two different races. The invaders settle for themselves in the 
empty space left between the dwelling-places of the first aboriginals, 
and their villages comprise, for greater security, several federated 
clans. The marriage regulations are less severe. Slaves and 
polygyny, especially in vogue amongst the chiefs, lead to social 
and economic distinction. The leaders of the raiding expeditions 
hold personal and economic power; spiritual power becomes 
monopolised by wizards. The beginning of a social differentiation 
is here manifest. Exchange of commodities takes place on a 
larger scale, as the allied clans gather at feasts. Even markets 
and money in primitive forms occur. 

The third type (Polynesian and Mikronesian) shows a rigid 
system of castes, with marriage laws based on social distinctions. 
The patriarchic family, emancipated from the clan, is economically 
independent. An upper class of landlords dominates the people, 
who owe tribute of their work and toil to the men of higher rank. 
A much larger area is in social contact, in “‘commercium’’ and 
* connubium ” with each other, than in any of the lower types. 
Implements and utensils show a higher degree of perfection; a 
number of crafts are located in special villages. Even agriculture, 
fishing or—in other countries—breeding of cattle or sheep, etc., 
is performed by special groups of people. The leading castes 
are, as a rule, soldiers or priests, and live on revenues from the 
dependent population. The differentiation into various occu- 
pations promotes trade. Money, often of different kinds, circu- 
lates, special forms being used for hoarding. 

This last type of political organisation comes close to the 
state of things we encounter in the early history of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. There are vestiges of an aristocracy which ruled 
the country (as the temple-organisations or the ‘“‘ nobles of the 
South”’ in Egypt). In historic times we sec them gradually 
replaced by officials, depending on the one despotic ruler of the 
vast empire. The economic structure here is marked by the 
masses of slaves and more or less dependent people. A com- 
plicated system of taxation collects the products, stores them up, 
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and, by a scheme of rewarding and paying, the income of the 
depots is distributed to the officials for consumption. But, 
besides, there exists trade and exchange of goods as well among 
the official as among private individuals. Babylonian and 
Assyrian commerce shows a high degree of development. 

These types, indicating characteristic stages of political and 
economical development, draw attention to the fact that the 
socialised area covered in the consecutive political bodies becomes 
always larger. 

E. SCHWIEDLAND 


La Cuestion de las Tarifas y el Problema Ferroviario Espaiiol. 
By Professor L. Oxtartaca. (Madrid: Calpe, 1921. Pp. 
243.) 


Tuis book is based on a series of articles written by the 
author for a popular newspaper about the railway problem in 
Spain. He takes the opportunity of adding in eztenso the 
various Bills and ministerial resolutions which relate to the 
central question. The last chapter deals with the methods 
adopted in foreign countries in order to solve the same problem. 
The importance of the book lies in two directions. First, it 
contains complete information about the failure of the railway 
company to display financial strength as great as is required to 
improve and enlarge the defective railway system of Spain, and 
shows how this financial problem has been aggravated by the 
price revolution all over the world. Secondly, the book is a 
contribution to the pressing problems of economic reconstruction 
and nationalisation of railways. The railway problem has 
become a central problem of our practical economy; just now 
more than ever as a result of the projects presented to the Par- 
liament by the Ministro de Fomento, Mr. Cierva. The more 
necessary is this book for those who seek accurate information 


on the question. 
FRANCISCO BERNIS 


Salamanca. 


























NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


A GOLD-WEIGHT AS THE INTERNATIONAL UNIT OF 
VALUE 


It is important for the trade of the world that those national 
currencies which have gone off the gold standard should be co- 
ordinated with it again. In a few of these currencies it may 
become possible within a reasonable time to make the paper 
money convertible to gold at its nominal parity; but in the 
great majority of them the convertibility would have to be 
arranged by revaluing the paper money at some lower rate. 
Whatever the rate in any particular case, the most convenient 
method would be for the Government to adopt some specified 
weight of gold as the unit for revaluation, and to fix the rate 
of revaluation in terms of the amount of its paper money which 
it is prepared to take in exchange for that gold unit. That 
gold unit would thereafter become its unit of value; and all 
countries adopting the same gold unit for their revaluations 
would thereafter have the same unit of value. The revaluation 
of the depreciated currencies along these lines would thus afford 
an opportunity for different nations to adopt the same weight 
of gold as their common unit of value; and the question arises 
what weight of gold would be the most convenient for this purpose. 

The gold-weight here suggested for this purpose is 1} grammes 
of pure gold, which, besides linking the monetary unit with the 
metric scale in a convenient way, is almost identical with the 
weight of pure gold per dollar in the gold coins of the United 
States, being a little less than the weight of pure gold per dollar 
in them as issued from the Mint, and a little more than the weight 
of pure gold per dollar in them at their least-current weights. 
The selection of pure gold would take the unit of value clear of 
any variations in alloying, and the expression of value directly 
in terms of gold-weight would simplify the system. The sug- 
gested weight of gold—poids d’or—might be called the dor. 
The dor would not mean a coin; it would mean 1} grammes of 
pure gold, and any multiples or fractions of the dor would mean 
these multiples or fractions of 14 grammes of pure gold. Coins 
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would be minted containing convenient multiples of the dor; 
but the terminology would denote weights of pure gold, and 
would connote the coins only in so far as they contain these 
weights of it. 

In the dor-coinage the principal coin (to which any others 
would be proportioned) would be one containing 5 dors or 7:5 
grammes of pure gold. If one-ninth of hardening alloy were 
added to bring the fineness to nine-tenths—the most usual fine- 
ness—the weight of this coin would be 8-3 (84) grammes. This 
weight, however, would be the least weight at which the coin 
would contain 7-5 grammes of pure gold; and the mint-issue 
weight of the coin would have to be slightly greater, so as to 
allow a slight margin for wear. If that margin were 5 parts per 
1000—-which is the most usual allowance—the coin as issued 
from the Mint would weigh 8-375 (83) grammes and would contain 
7-5375 grammes of pure gold. So long as it contains at least 
7-5 grammes of pure gold—as evidenced by its coin-weight not 
being worn to less than 8-3 (84) grammes—it would be accepted 
as containing 5 dors; but if it were worn to less than that weight, 
or if it were defaced, it would no longer be accepted as containing 
5 dors, and would be sent to the Mint or to the melting-pot as 
bullion. 

On this system the gold coinage would be automatic and 
self-adjusting, without any technicalities as to legal tender or 
least-current weight. There would be no danger of bad coins 
driving out good, because any coin that did not contain its pro- 
fessed weight of gold would be rejected. For the coin-weight 
to be a test of the gold-weight, the nine-tenths fineness—if that 
fineness were adopted—would have to be the minimum fineness 
for every coin issued from the Mint. The expenses of gold- 
minting might be met by the Mint paying a certain weight of 
gold coin in exchange for a certain weight of bullion, the pro- 
portions being so adjusted that the gold-weight of the bullion 
would exceed the gold-weight of the coins by an amount sufficient 
to cover the slight cost of the minting. The coins of the various 
countries adopting the dor system would be sufficiently varied 
in design to show in each case the country of origin; the Govern- 
ment of any one country, if satisfied as to fineness and certain 
other features, might allow the dor-coins of any other country 
to circulate within its jurisdiction as far as people are willing 
to accept them; and the development of this practice might 
lead to the minting of gold coin under International arrangements. 

The proposed 5-dor coin would correspond closely with 
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certain gold coins which experience has shown to be convenient 
units, as may be seen from the following table, in which, of course, 
each of the coins is considered as a standard coin, apart from any 
question whether the particular country has maintained the 
convertibility of its paper issues. The coins are arranged in the 
order of their gold-weights. — 


Comparative Table of Certain Gold Coins. 

















Coin-weight Gold-weight Approximate 
Grammes Grammes Mint-parity 
Gold Coin. Fine. Values. 
as least- as least- |——— — 
issued. | current. issued. | current.| £ s. d. $ 
5-dor coin ses | SSCS 8°333 9-10 | 7°537 7°5 lL @ Ff | 5a] 


United States 


$5... ... | 8359 | 8-317 " 7523 | 7485 |1 0 63 5.00 
Mexico 10-pesos | 8°333 , 8°292 fe 75 7462 | 1 O 52 | 4.99 
Japan 10-yen 8°333 | 8:287 a 75 =6| «74658 | 1 O 5} 4.99 
British — sove- | 

reign --. | 7°988 7938 11-12 | 7°322 | 7:°275 I @ 0 | 4.87 
1 France 25- 

francs .. | 8°064 8:024 9-10 | 7:258 | 7:222 19 10 4.82 
Germany  20- | 

marks -- | 7965 | 7925 ne 7168 | 7:133 19 7 4.76 

















The dor would be decimalized like the dollar, and the scheme 
of dor-decimals as token money may be illustrated thus :— 


Table of Dor-Decimals as Token Money. 




















| Expressed in Weight of 
Suggested Suggested Name of | pure Gold 
Material. Token Coin. | Cents | Dor- represented. 
| (of a Dor). | Decimals. Grammes. 
(Dollar... a | 100 | 1:00 1°5 
Silver Florin ae are 50 | 0°50 O75 
) Shilling... “ae 25 0°25 0°375 
er 10 | Ol O-15 
Nickel | Cinque ...  ... | 5 | 0-05 0:075 
Penny ./_... | 2 | 0-02 0:03 
Bronze <Cent... ... ee 1 0°01 0015 
|Farthing... «| 2 | 0-005 0-0075 
} 





1 In the case of France 25-francs has been taken for purposes of comparison, 
with weight-data 1} times those of the 20-frane coin, which has a mint-issue 
coin-weight of 6°4516 grammes and a mint-issue gold-weight of 5:8064 grammes. 
The coinage of France is typical of the corresponding coinages of Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain and the other countries of the Latin Monetary Union, as there 
is the same weight of gold in their gold coins of 20 francs, 20 liras, 20 pesetas, 
or as the case may be. 

No. 123.—voL. xxxI1. FF 
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The materials suggested are those used in the corresponding 
coins of the United States; but, as token coins circulate on the 
basis of the gold that they represent, the details of their material, 
weight and fineness need not be considered here. What keeps 
the token coins in circulation is the demand for small change, 
and—apart from any rule making them legally equivalent for 
gold—they would circulate at parity if their intrinsic value were 
not too far below that of the gold which they represent, or if, 
even though their intrinsic value were negligible, they entitle 
the holder to claim from the Government the gold that they 
represent in exchange for them; the latter arrangement would 
probably be the more convenient, the continuance of the demand 
for small change maintaining the general balance between 
withdrawals and re-issues. 

In the dor system the paper currency would take the form 
of notes, each note embodying an official promise to pay on 
demand so many dors; and cheques and other instruments of 
credit would also express obligations in dors and dor-decimals. 
Like cheques and other instruments of credit, the paper money 
should circulate on its merits as far as people are willing to take 
it, without any rule making it legally equivalent to gold. If the 
Government avoids over-issuing and maintains the convertibility 
of its notes, they will circulate on a parity with the gold that can 
be obtained in exchange for them. But if the Government over- 
issues and fails to maintain the convertibility of its notes, they 
will fall below parity in the foreign markets: and they would 
also do so in the home market if they were not made legally 
equivalent to the gold that they purport to represent; but if 
they were made legally equivalent to it, they would be used for 
making payments on the basis of their nominal parity, and the 
monetary standard of the home country would thus be shifted— 
as it has already been shifted in many countries—from the gold 
basis to the basis of what is really depreciated paper. In order 
that the dor standard, once adopted, may remain effective, there 
should be an understanding that in every country where it 
is adopted, the dor should be taken to mean the specified weight 
of gold and nothing else, except in so far as payees are 
willing to take payment by notes, cheques or otherwise. These 
alternative means of payment—which have the advantages of 
convenience and security, besides economising the use of gold 
—would be freely utilised; and the extension of the dor standard 
would facilitate International banking and _ International 
clearances. 
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Though the dor system has been proposed for the revaluation 
of the depreciated currencies, it might be set on foot in the 
United States, where the convertibility of the paper money has 
been continued and there has been no depreciation. ‘To a country 
enjoying these conditions it might seem strange to suggest an 
alteration of the monetary: standard, were it not for the ad- 
vantages of inaugurating an International weight-unit, and the 
slightness of the alteration required for that purpose. Reference 
has already been made to the practical identity of the weight of 
pure gold per dollar with the dor, and the Comparative Table 
shows the relations between the 5-dor coin and the $5 coin. 
Taking this $5 coin as typical of the other gold coins of the 
United States, we see that if its least-current weight, which is 
now 128-355 grains or 8-317 grammes, were raised to 8-3 (84) 
grammes, as might be done after reasonable notice, the $5 coin 
would contain 5 dors at its least-current weight; and if the 
mint-issue weight of subsequently minted coins were increased 
from 129 grains or 8-359 grammes to 8-375 (83) grammes, there 
would still be the margin for wear of 5 parts per 1000. The 
increase would be less than half the difference between the mint- 
issue weight and the least-current weight, and would work out 
to an increase of the gold-weight by less than 0-015 grammes of 
pure gold, or rather less than 1 cent per $5 coin, as shown by 
the gold-weight data in the Tables. This alteration would be 
negligible in the token money; and it would also be negligible 
in the paper money, the more so because the payment of, say, 
$5 gold can be made by the payment of any undefaced $5 gold 
coin, so long as it is not reduced by wear to less than its least- 
current weight, at which it contains slightly less than 5 dors. 

The first practical step should be the calling of an International 
Conference to consider whether it is desirable to institute some 
gold-weight as an International unit of value, and, if so, what 
that gold-weight should be. If a particular weight-unit were 
generally approved, it would soon be adopted by some of the 
countries; and the more general its adoption the stronger would 
be the inducement for any outstanding country to stand in, so 
as to participate in the advantages of an International unit of 
value, and, to an increasing extent, of an International currency. 


JAMES DunDAS WHITE 
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THE Economic CurRICULA AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


As the University of Oxford is about to inaugurate a new 
Honour School of Philosophy, Politics, and Economics, and as 
the University of Cambridge has lately revised the regulations 
for the Economics Tzipos, in the light of the experience of recent 
years, it may be of some general interest to academic economists 
if the particulars of the two curricula are set forth in detail. 


The Oxford Curriculum 


The subject of the Honour School of Philosophy, Politics, 
and Economics is the study of the structure and of the philo- 
sophical, political, and economic principles of modern society. 
The Examination has been arranged so that Candidates may 
give special attention either to Philosophy or to Politics or to 
Political Economy by the choice they make of prescribed books 
and of a further subject. The highest Honours can be attained 
by excellence in either Philosophy or Politics or Political Economy, 
provided that adequate knowledge is shown in the other subjects 
of examination. 


The Examination will include the following subjects :— 


I. The History of Philos’ ‘\v from Descartes to the present 
time. A general knowleds. -t modern philosophy during the 
period will be expected o. «:. Candidates. They will also be 
expected to show a first-haiid knowledge of some of the main 
philosophical writings of the period. 

II. Moral and Political Philosophy. In Political Philosophy 
Candidates will be expected to show a knowledge of political 
theory, of its history, and of modern political organisation. 

III. Political Economy. Candidates will be expected to 
show a knowledge of economic theory, of its history, and of its 
application to the most important aspects of modern economic 
conditions. 

IV. British Political and Constitutional History : 1760-1914. 
Candidates will be expected to acquaint themselves with the 
development of the political and constitutional history of the 
whole period with a view to the understanding of the political 
principles and the structure of modern society. British History 
shall be interpreted as the history not of the United Kingdom 
only, but of the British Empire as a whole. In Constitutional 
History candidates will be given an opportunity of showing 
knowledge of the history (within this period) of the Cabinet 
system, central and local administration, the law-courts, the 
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electoral system, the powers, privileges, and procedure of the 
House of Commons, the constitutional development of the 
Dominions and of India. In Political History opportunities 
will be given of showing knowledge of the history (within this 
period) of (a) political parties, movements for political and social 
reform, schools of political thought; (b) the downfall of the old 
colonial system, the expansion of the British Empire since 1783, 
the attitude of British statesmen and parties towards imperial 
questions; (c) foreign policy. 

V. British Social and Economic History from 1760. Candi- 
dates will be expected to show acquaintance with the existing 
economic and social conditions and with the history of their 
development since 1760. Opportunity will be given to Candidates 
to show special knowledge of any one of the following subjects :— 

(1) The History of Agriculture (with special reference to 
the Enclosure movements, the agricultural depression, 
the history of agricultural organisation and production, 
and Irish land legislation). 

(2) The Domestic System and the rise of the Factory 
System (with special reference to the structure of 
industry in the West and North of England prior to 
the Factory System, the introduction of machinery in 
the textile industries, the decline of the hand-loom 
weavers, and Factory and Public Health legislation). 

(3) Trade Policy and Transport (with special reference to 
the Free Trade Movement and improvements in internal 
and external communication). 

(4) Industrial Combinations. 

Candidates will be expected to show such knowledge of the 
contemporary history of Europe and America as is necessary 
for the proper study of Subjects IV and V. 

VI. Prescribed books. Candidates must offer two out of the 
following three groups :— 

(a) Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy : 

Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten. Candidates will not be asked 
to translate passages, but they will be expected, if 
they have read the books in a translation, to be 
capable of dealing with questions which involve an 
understanding of the original text. 

(b) Political Philosophy : 

Burke, American Speeches and Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol ; Lord Durham’s Report on Canada; Dicey, 
Law of the Constitution ; Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms, 1918, Part I; Esmein, Hléments de 
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Droit Constitutionnel Francais et Comparé, Tome 
Premier, La Liberté Moderne (Septiéme edition, 
Paris, 1921); Bryce, Modern Democracy. 

(c) Political Economy : 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations ; the works of Ricardo 
(McCulloch’s edition); Marx, Capital, Vol. I; Jevons, 
The Theory of Political Economy ; List, The National 
System of Political Economy. 

VII. Candidates must offer a further subject in Philosophy or 
Politics or Political Economy from the following list :— 

(a) Candidates who offer a further subject in Philosophy 
will be set a paper in Logic, including Metaphysics and 
Psychology, which will be of the same general character 
as the paper set under that title in the Honour School 
of Literae Humaniores. 

Politics: (1) Public Administration: A comparative 
study of the relations of central and local administration 
in modern States; (2) The Development of International 
Relations since 1815; (3) The Reform Movement in 
British Colonial Policy (1830-1850), and the Develop- 
ment of the new Colonial System. 

Political Economy: (1) Currency and Banking; (2) 
Capital and Labour; (3) Labour Movements from 1815 
to 1875. 

VIII. A paper will be set of Unprepared Translation from 
French, German, and Italian authors. Every candidate must 
satisfy the Examiners in two at least of these languages. 

The following scheme of Papers is contemplated :— 

(1) The History of Philosophy from Descartes to the 

present time. 

(2) Moral and Political Philosophy. 

(3) Political Economy. 

(4) Political and Economic Organisation. 

(5) British Constitutional and Political History. 

(6) British Social and Economic History. 

(7 & 8) Prescribed books in two of the following subjects : 

(a) Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy. 
(b) Political Philosophy. 
(c) Political Economy. 

(9) A further subject in Philosophy or Politics or Political 

Economy. 

(10) Unprepared Translation from French, German, and 

Italian authors. 
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The first examination in this School will be held in the Trinity 
Term, 1923. : 
The Cambridge Curriculum 

The Tripos in Economics and Associated Branches of Political 
Science is divided into two parts, of which the first is taken by 
Students at the end of their second year, and the Second Part 
by Students at the end either of their third or of their fourth 
year. Candidates for Part II of the Tripos need not necessarily 
have taken Part I, but may come on to it, if they are of the 
proper standing, after having taken any other Tripos. 


SCHEDULE OF SUBJECTS 
Part I 


. Subjects for an Essay. 1 paper. 

. Economic Theory (Value and Distribution). 1 paper. 

. Industry and Labour. 1 paper. 

. Trade and Finance. 1 paper. 

. English Economic History. 1 paper. 

. Recent Economic and General History of Europe. 1 paper. 
7. Recent Economic and General History of the British 
Empire and the United States. 1 paper. 


Part II 
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1. Subjects for an Essay. 1 paper. 

2. Economic Principles. 1 paper. 

3. Public Finance. 1 paper. 

4, Structure and Problems of Industry. 1 paper. 
3 Distribution and Labour. 1 paper. 

6. Money, Credit and Prices. 1 paper. 

7. Structure and Methods of Government in the Modern 
P World. 1 paper. 

is Political Theory. 1 paper. 

9. International Law. 1 paper. 

10. Special Subject or Subjects, if any. 1 paper each. 


I. In Part I every candidate shall take the first five papers, 
together with either paper 6 or paper 7. 

II. In Part II every candidate shall take the first three papers 
together with either papers 4, 5, and 6, or papers 7, 8, and 9. 
No paper in group E (papers 4, 5, and 6) may be substituted for 
a paper in group P or vice versa. In addition a candidate may 
take not more than one Special Subject. 

III. Both in Part I and in Part II the subjects set for an essay 
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shall be related to the subject-matter of the Tripos, but shall be 
of a character as general as is compatible with that restriction. 
One or more of the subjects shall be of a political character. 
The examiners shall take account of literary style, of range of 
ideas, and of general rather than special knowledge. 

IV. The Special Subject or Subjects, if any, in Part IT shall 
be selected by the Special Board from time to time, and shall 
deal with Economic History, or with the History of Economic 
Theory, or with Political Science, or with the Theory and Method 
of Statistics. 

V. Some choice of questions shall be allowed in all papers, 

VI. In the case of candidates who are placed in the first class 
in Part II the class lists shall indicate whether group E or group 
P has been taken. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATIONS 
Part I 

1. Paper 2 on Economic Theory (Value and Distribution) 
shall deal with the subject-matter covered by Marshall’s Principles 
of Economics. , 

2. Paper 3 on Industry and Labour shall deal broadly with 
the structure and organisation of industry, and conditions affecting 
labour and social progress. 

3. Paper 4 on Trade and Finance shall cover the elements of 
money, banking, markets, international trade, taxation, and 
public finance. 

4, Paper 5 on English Economic History shall deal with the 
period since 1700; but one or two questions of a general nature 
may be set, involving a knowledge of earlier economic history. 
Questions dealing with the political history of England shall not 
be asked except in so far as they have a direct and important 
bearing on its economic development. 

5. In papers 6 and 7 “‘ Recent ” shall be interpreted to mean 
“mainly since 1800.” The questions shall not include military 
or literary history. In both papers attention shall be given to 
the interrelation of political and economic movements and to 
their bearing on existing political institutions. 

6. In paper 6 knowledge of economic development shall be 
required for France and Germany only, and no questions shall 
be set dealing with the internal history of the countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

7. Paper 7 shall deal in about equal proportions with the 
history of the British Empire and the United States. 
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Part II 


1, Paper 2 on Economic Principles shall deal with the scope 
and method of Economics, with fundamental ideas, and with 
the general analysis of demand and supply as illustrated by the 
broader problems of wages, interest, rent, foreign trade, money, 
and prices. It shall not include detailed questions on the subject- 
matter of any department of Economics; but questions of a 
general character, illustrative of the way in which values are 
determined, may be taken from any part of the subject. 

2. Paper 3 on Public Finance shall deal with matters con- 
nected with the raising and spending of revenue and loans by 
Governments (central and local), the regulation of international 
trade, and the financial relations of Governments. 

3. Papers 4, 5, and 6 shall be more specialised in character 
than papers 2 and 3, but in any of them questions may be set 
which overlap the divisions between them. They shall be so 
arranged as to afford scope both for the marshalling of information 
and for the exercise of analytical power in abstract reasoning 
and in disentangling causal relations. They shall pay attention 
to the statistical methods and the statistical sources relevant 
to their subject-matter, and to international comparisons. 

4, Paper 4 on Structure and Problems of Modern Industry 
shall have for subject-matter : 

The localisation of industry, national and international, as 
influenced by local conditions, transport facilities, tariffs, 
bounties, ete. 

Methods of production, as exemplified by private businesses, 
joint-stock companies, trusts, kartels, co-operative societies, 
national undertakings, municipal undertakings, ete. Agricul- 
tural organisation and land tenure. Transport by land and 
water. Methods of marketing. Stock and produce exchanges, 
etc. Fluctuations of demand in particular industries. 

5. Paper 5 on Distribution and Labour shall have for subject- 
matter : 

The distribution of income among the various members and 
classes of the community—land-owners, capitalists, employers, 
manual workers, speculators, and others. 

The relations between employers and employed : the methods 
of industrial remuneration; profit-sharing, co-partnership; the 
regulation of wages, hours and conditions of labour; trade 
unions and employers’ associations ; conciliation and arbitration. 

Fluctuations of employment. Labour Exchanges. Various 
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forms of industrial insurance. Governmental and voluntary 
action in relation to poverty. 

6. Paper 6 on Money, Credit, and Prices shall have for subject- 
matter : 

Monetary Theory. Causes and effects of changes in the 
purchasing power of money, and the methods of measuring 
them. Systems of currency. Banks and banking systems. 
National and international money markets. Foreign exchanges. 
The balance of trade in relation to international values and 
price levels and to foreign investment. Credit fluctuations. 

7. Paper 7 on Structure and Methods of Government in the 
Modern World shall have for subject-matter : 

A comparative study of systems of government and their 
working; including local, central, and federal institutions, and 
the government of dependencies; with special attention to the 
British Empire, the United States, France, Germany. 

8. Paper 8 on Political Theory shall have for subject-matter : 

An analytical study of the nature of the State, the grounds of 
political obligation, and the proper functions of government in 
the modern world; it shall include an outline of past political 
thought, and a critical examination of current political ideas. 

9. Paper 9 on International Law shall deal with the general 
principles of International Law and Institutions. Stress shall 
be laid on modern developments of international relations, 
particularly the League of Nations, the minorities clauses of the 
Peace Treaties and the mandatory system. 


Tue Lasour REPORT ON THE CosT OF LIVING 


A. Jomnt Committee of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress and of other labour associations (Secre- 
tary, Mr. Arthur Greenwood) have issued a report! on the 
increase of the Cost of Living between 1914 and September 
1920. The main result of the calculation is an estimate of an 
increase of 189 per cent. (food only, 176 per cent.), compared 
with 161 per cent. (food only, 167 per cent.) in the Ministry of 
Labour’s Index-number. 

The Committee collected 629 budgets of expenditure over 
the four weeks in September 1920; it is doubtful whether the 
results are properly comparable with the Labour Gazette state- 
ment for September Ist (as the report assumes) or for October 1st 
when the percentage had risen 3 points to 164. The budget is 
well-devised and adequate care appears to have been taken in 


1 To be obtained from the Secretary, Parliamentary Committee, 32 Eccleston 
Square, S.W. Price 2s, éd. 
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the tabulation of the returns, so that the average food budget 
on p. 22 is important evidence for the student of working-class 
consumption. Unfortunately, no details are given of the con- 
stitution of the families, except that the average is 5-2 persons, 
including 1-6 wage-earners. Without more detail we cannot 
make an adequate comparison with the former collections of 
budgets by the Board of Trade in 1904 and by the Cost of Living 
Committee in 1918. 

The Committee’s method is to take the expenditure item by 
item in 1920 and to calculate with the help of records of price 
changes the cost of the same quantities of similar goods in 1914. 
The Ministry of Labour, on the other hand, start with relative 
expenditures in 1914 (assumed to be the same in proportion 
but not in amounts as in 1904) and apply price-ratios to find 
corresponding expenditure in 1920. The Cost of Living Com- 
mittee of 1918 found that the assumption made that the 1914 
expenditure-ratios were the same as those of 1904 could not 
cause any important error. The two methods of using the 
standard of the first date and working forward and of using 
the standard of the second date and working backwards were 
discussed in the Economic JourNnAL of March 1920 (pp. 114-17). 
Both are good, and the true measurement lies between their 
results, if the families at the two dates are comparable. 

Unfortunately, the arithmetic of the Committee is incorrect 
in the food estimate, and there is a serious mistake made in the 
treatment of miscellaneous expenditure ; when these are corrected 
the results are substantially the same as those of the Ministry 
of Labour. 

The results can thus be tabulated : 





Average family 
(5°24 persons). 





~ Percentage Ministry of Labour 
Weekly Cost of increase. percentages. 
Bs<penditure | “CS! Sesame 
in Sep- goods in 


tember 1920. July 1914. 





Soe, Oe £ a ds September 1.' October 1. 
Food 3 0 8 E 2% @ 176 167 170 
Clothing A a oe: 5 5} 313 330 330 
Rent and rates 7 5 6 3 35 39 
Fuel and light 7 4 2 5h 198 135 140 
Other items ... Le Ss 4 8 72701 130 130 

§15 9 2 0 1 189 16] 164 





1 This query is printed in the table, p. 32, but not carried to the total or to 
the principal argument. 
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In the food budget (p. 22) currants and egg-substitutes are 
entered at 8d. and 14d. respectively in 1920, but at zero in 1914, 
though all other commodities are taken at the same quantities 
at both dates; condensed milk is entered at 94d. in 1920 and 14d. 
in 1914, though the table of prices shows that 34d. is the correct 
entry. If we cut out egg-substitutes, put currants at 23d. in 
1914 and condensed milk at 34d. the food expenditures are 
£1 2s. 44d. and £3 Os. 63d., and the percentage increase is 171, 
which is between the Ministry of Labour’s estimates for large towns 
for September Ist and October Ist. The criticism of the official 
number for food breaks down entirely. 

In point of fact, however, the new figure might be expected 
to be lower than the old, owing to the effect of substitution ; 
in particular, more margarine and less butter and sugar are shown 
in the 1920 than in the 1914 budgets. The Committee estimate 
greater increases in some prices than does the Ministry of Labour, 
but since they depend on rather rough averages from co-operative 
societies, while the Ministry includes other shops also and takes 
care to have exact prices, it is not necessary to prefer the Com- 
mittee’s statements. If we take only the commodities included 
in both reckonings the increase shown by the Ministry of Labour’s 
quantities and price-ratios is 167 (to September Ist), by the 
Committee’s quantities and the Committee’s price-ratios 172, 
and by the Committee’s quantities and the Ministry’s price- 
ratios only 154; thus the change of diet leads to an increase 
less than on the old standard. It should be added that the 
additional foods included by the Committee show (when corrected) 
only 162 per cent. 

For clothing the Committee give a table of wholesale prices, 
which are not much to the point, and only eight entries for retail 
prices, of which the first is ‘‘ men’s suits, 1914, 22s. 6d. to 27s. 6d., 
1920, 65s. to 110s.,” a statement wanting in definition and with 
too wide a range for averaging. They state, however, that ‘‘ from 
an investigation of the information at our disposal it is clear 
that the increase in the cost of clothing and clothing materials, 
exclusive of boot repairs, is within the range of 250 per cent. 
and 350 per cent.,’’ and nearer the latter figure. They accord- 
ingly accept the Ministry of Labour’s figure 330, but modify 
it to 313 per cent. when boot repairs are included. Both parties 
neglect the effect of modifications of expenditure and necessary 
changes in quality, and the new investigation does not add 
substantially to our knowledge. 

For fuel and light the increase in prices taken is practically 
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the same in both estimates, except in the case of coal. The 
Committee find (presumably from the budgets) that coal cost 
2s. 10d. to 3s. 3d. per cwt. in 1920, and without giving their 
evidence state that it was 104d. to 1s. in July 1914. In Appen- 
dix V the prices in Scotland are stated as 1s. 24d. and 2s. 104d. 
at the two dates; Lord Sumner’s Committee estimated ls. ld. 
in 1914. The Ministry of Labour, who depend on reports from 
thirty large towns, give 145 per cent. as the increase, greater than 
the Scotch estimate, and reasons have still to be found for the 
Committee’s estimate of 225 per cent. 

For rent the Committee state that the maximum permitted 
increase of 43 per cent. had been reached, while the Ministry of 
Labour, on the basis of wide inquiries, estimate 35 per cent. and 
39 per cent. at the beginning and end of the month. 

If we accept the Committee’s views on rent and coal prices, 
but correct the figures as above for currants, etc., we find that 
for the four groups combined (all, excluding “ other items ”’), 
expenditure was £4 18s. 44d. in 1920 and £1 15s. 94d. in 1914 
and the increase 178 per cent., while for the same groups the 
Ministry of Labour’s estimate for large towns is 167 per cent., 
average of September Ist and October Ist. If, however, we 
accept the Ministry’s account for coal, the Committee’s estimate 
is reduced to 171 per cent., and the difference is trifling. 

The more serious discrepancy is found in “ other items,” 
and here the Committee’s method is indefensible. In the average 
budget the expenditure on other items is 17s. 3d.; it is not clear 
whether beer and tobacco, which are cut out from food, are 
included or not, and no details of the expenditure are shown. 
Two tables are given, one showing comparative wholesale prices 
of towels, table-cloths, etc., the other retail prices of crockery, 
ironmongery, etc.; from these it is deduced (apparently by 
rough inspection) that the expense of household renewals has 
increased 300 per cent.; rather more detail for soap, etc., leads 
to the opinion that cleansing materials had risen 225 per cent. 
At this point the analysis is given up and the whole 17s. 3d. is 
compared with an estimate used by Lord Sumner’s Committee 
that other items might be taken at 5s. in 1914, reduced to 4s. 8d. 
because the Labour Committee’s average family was smaller. 
The items in Lord Sumner’s Committee’s estimate were paraffin, 
candles, matches, firewood and cleansing materials 14d., travel- 
ling 10d., insurances 3s. Nothing was included for tobacco, 
newspapers, postage, amusements or any other of the numerous 
items on which surplus money is spent, and it was not necessary 
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to make any estimate for these for the purposes of that Com- 
mittee. The comparison of this 4s. 8d. with the 17s. 3d. is the 
sole basis for the estimate that ‘‘ other items” have increased 
270 per cent. In fact, postage, newspapers, travelling, and 
national insurance had less than doubled; as far as one knows, 
trade union subscriptions and admission to cinemas had not 
doubled, and beer and tobacco had increased perhaps 150 per 
cent. Weekly expenditure on household renewals is always a 
trifling proportion of wages, and it is only on these that great 
increases are alleged. The Ministry of Labour includes in other 
items soap, soda, ironmongery, etc., tobacco, fares and news- 
papers (but apparently not insurance nor subscriptions), and 
found an increase of 130 per cent. to September Ist; this seems 
to be a not unreasonable estimate, and if we apply it to the Com- 
mittee’s 17s. 3d. we find that the corresponding expenditure in 
1914 was 7s. 6d.; in taking this we may balance the omission of 
insurance against a possible under-estimate for the increase of 
the price of commodities not included by the Ministry. 

If now in the Committee’s 1914 budget we write 7s. 6d. 
instead of 4s. 8d. for other items and correct as before for food 
(but not for coal and rent), the expenditures are in 1920 £5 15s. 74d. 
and for 1914 £2 3s. 34d., an increase of 167 per cent., which is 
precisely that for large towns on October Ist according to the 
Ministry of Labour’s estimate. 

This attack on the official figure thus breaks down entirely. 

In the report there is a great deal of unfounded criticism of 
the Ministry of Labour’s choice of weights. It is said that the 
Ministry ‘‘ adopted in 1920 the same weights for the five groups 
of items into which family expenditure is analysed as they did 
in 1914. The weights in our investigation have been varied 
according to the actual expenditure on each of the groups of 
items in 1914 and 1920 respectively.” This is a complete mis- 
conception; the Ministry, in fact, applied price-ratios to weights 
proportional to expenditure in 1914, the Committee applied 
price-ratios to the actual expenditures in 1920. 

Write P,, P,... for prices, Q,, Q, ... for quantities in 
1914, and p,, p, . . . for prices in 1920. Write r; = 100 p,/P,, 
etc., and H, = P,Q,, EH, = P,Q,, etc. Then £,, HE, .. . repre- 
sent expenditures in 1914. The Ministry’s index-number is 
(Ey7, + Hyret. . .)/(Hy+H, +. « -)=100 (Q; pits pot. - -)/ 
Prey Pet... 

Now write e; = p, 4, €: = Po Y-+ + for the Committee’s 
estimates of expenditures in 1920, and take the price-ratios to 
be the same in both reckonings. 
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bee) = 100 (4) P+ de Pat + MM Py + 


The Committee’s index-number is 100 (e, + e 
a. oer 
ry t. 
GaPot.. )=(HPiti t+ ePotet -. VG Pi t+ eg Pot ---). 

In each method the weights applied to the prices are the 
same at both dates. : 

The Committee compares its e,, e, . . . with the Ministry’s 
E,, HE, ... and naturally finds that H,:H,:... does not 
equal e,:e,:..., and on this inequality bases sharp criti- 
cisms. Now if we compare, as we legitimately may, the ratios 
Ey,r,: Hatg: . . .=Q, 91: Q2 po: -.., which show what the 
relative expenditures have become after the lapse of time, with 
the Committee’s e,:¢,: ...=4, 21: % Po: --. we find the 
differences are mainly due to “ other items,” thus :— 


> 
« 


Proportionate expenditure in different groups. 





Committee, Ministry, computed 
1920. for 1920. 
Cys Cz, etc. E, 11, Ez 25 etc. 
Food ... aes Scr 52°41 61°3 
Clothing wae ney 19°51 19°7 
Rent ... ae sie 6°84 8°3 
Fuel and light ce 6°34 7:2 
Other items ... ae 14:9 30 
100°0 100:0 


If ‘‘ other items ” are excluded and the remainder percentaged 
the agreement is close. 

No doubt the Ministry of Food give too little importance to 
“other items,’ though it has always been a puzzle how the 
poorer of the working-class meet these expenses; but if the 
Ministry’s percentages are applied to the Committee’s 1920 
weights, the increase above 1914 is 161 per cent., as actually 
obtained in the official statement. 

To sum up: the excess found by the Committee is due (1) to 
a mistake in the food computation ; (2) to an unverified additional 
increase in the price of coal; (3) to a completely unwarrantable 
treatment of other items; (4) to taking September Ist instead 
of the mean of September Ist and October Ist. The contributions 
to the index of these four are respectively about 5, 5, 20 and 
1} points. 

It is very unfortunate that the report will be accepted by 
the Labour Party as a successful attack, based on scientific 
methods, on the official index-number. The material is fairly 
good, the analysis seems to be made in good faith, and the 
mistakes and lack of evidence are not obvious to those who are 


inexperienced in calculations of this kind. 
A. L. BowLey 
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A Nore on Mr. Satter’s “‘ ALLIED Surpprinc ControL ” ! 


Mr. SALTER is far too modest : he was no mere passing observer 
of the events and facts he describes so ably. Rather was he an 
active working force representing at every moment the most 
up-to-date phase of the Government's policy as it altered and 
progressed from time to time. Any one who was at all closely 
connected with the work at the time will recognise the accurate 
skill with which the picture is presented. Every struggle of 
conflicting policies, every force which contributed to the policy 
finally agreed—all are mentioned, all are there to be discovered 
by the careful reader. As an accurate record of the facts and 
events described it is almost impossible that the book will be 
surpassed. 

The book, however, is a great deal more than a record of facts : 
it constitutes, perhaps unwittingly, a most able defence of Govern- 
ment policy. Unwittingly because neither the author of the book 
nor the authors of the Government policy appear to realise that 
the policy needs defence. 

It is a truism to say that half this country’s population is 
absolutely dependent on the continuance of its foreign trade. 
The growth of this trade produced this population, its decline 
will destroy or remove it. At no stage during the growth of the 
organisation of Controls was there apparent any regard for this 
elementary truth. On the contrary, Order after Order, Control 
after Control were imposed upon British commerce, with no other 
object than to meet some immediate need, some political outcry, 
some sudden appeal from Allies or Dominions, or even to gain 
some political advantage. 

To use a phrase which should be recognised by Mr. Salter, 
it was government by competitive panic. In the last analysis 
the motives are all reducible to a single one, fear. It was this 
same motive, fear, which rendered of little effect the attempts 
at Restriction of Imports and the work of the earlier Committees, 
such as Lord Curzon’s Shipping Control Committee and the 
Tonnage Priority Committee. 

The effect on British commerce has been disastrous. At 
first it was simply hampered, as it were, incidentally by the forcible 
rupture of its contracts. Next it was in part destroyed, either 
as an incident to alleged necessity of supply or because rising 


1 Allied Shipping Control: an Experiment in International Administration. 
By J. A. Salter. (Published by the Clarendon Press on behalf of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace.) 
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prices were politically inconvenient. Finally in parts it was 
debauched by being taught to make money through Government 
Control. As seen since the Armistice, the damage to the enter- 
prise and morale of British commerce has been incalculable ; the 
result has been the unemployment doles and will be emigration. 
These are heavy prices to pay for Control, and can be justified 
only by the clearest necessity. 

The necessity may have been present—almost certainly it was, 
quite certainly it was growing—but a system which has produced 
such results, even under the spur of necessity, requires rather an 
apology than to be held up as an achievement to be admired 
and as an example for the future. The Government and the 
author are here at one: both exhibit, or have exhibited, to be 
admired diagrams of organisation embracing a very large part 
of British commercial activity. 

It would almost appear as if the Government at one time had 
been consciously working for the complete nationalisation of all 
commerce, dishonest though it would have been to attempt this 
under cover of a great war. Probably, however, such a charge 
would have no foundation. At the same time the Government 
is only cleared of such a charge at the expense of admitting that 
it was influenced by competitive panic. 

Fortunately for British commerce, and equally fortunately for 
the population dependent on that commerce, the machinery of 
Control, British and Allied, never was operated at full power. 
Fortunately, too, the levers operating Allied Control remained 
largely in the hands of British Ministries. This occurred chiefly 
through Allied default, actual or technical, under the various 
agreements. Had not the Armistice intervened in November 
1918, had the war lasted another year, the process of controlling 
British commerce might well have gone too far to be reversed, 
and the country might have emerged from the war with the 
delicate fabric of British commerce irretrievably ruined, and with 
the inevitable prospect of State monopoly trading. 

As it was, the post-Armistice Tonnage Agreement with France 
on January 22, 1919 (Document 16), postponed the release 
of British commerce by at least six months, and thus gravely 
hampered its convalescence. 

That there are those who wish to see this country regulated 
under some form of State Socialism, or even Communism, is well 
known. It is a curious reflection that the realisation of their 
desires was prevented only by the termination of hostilities in 
November 1918. If in 1919 there had been such an office as that 

No. 123.—VoL. XxXXI. G@ 
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of the Arch-Controller, British commerce would have most fittingly 
addressed it in these words, which a Colonel Sexby once wrote 


to Oliver Cromwell :— 


“To your Highness justly belongs the honour of dying for 
the people; and it cannot choose but be unspeakable consolation 
to you in the last moments of your life to consider with how much 


benefit to the world you are like to leave it.” 


The whole of the remarkable dedication of Colonel Sexby’s 
pamphlet would indeed serve as a complete expression of the 
attitude of British commerce to the war system of Controls. 
Such a system may be endured as a necessity; it can never be 


admired as an example. 
Percy E. BatEs 


OBITUARY 
ARNOLD JACOB COHEN STUART 


THe name of Cohen Stuart is associated with a peculiar 
variety of the principle which forms the criterion of equity in 
the distribution of fiscal burdens. Whereas J. S. Mill taught 
that justice is realised when each tax-payer incurs an equal 
sacrifice, Cohen Stuart interpreted the dictum as meaning that 
the sacrifice of each should not be equal absolutely, but should 
bear the same ratio to the total satisfaction which each individual 
derives from his income. This doctrine is recommended to 
some by its leading to a higher rate of progression than 
the simple equality of sacrifice. To others the conception of a 
ratio between two amounts of the subjective quantity sacrifice 
presents difficulty. It is hazardous enough to affirm that 
the sacrifice felt by one person is greater or less than what 
is felt by another. Have we faculties capable of measuring 
the ratio between the pain of privation which a person suffers 
from an assigned loss of income and the total quantum of satis- 
faction which he derives from income, and comparing this ratio 
with the corresponding ratio for another person? A virtual 
affirmative to this question seems to be given by the high 
authorities who have accepted the principle of Cohen Stuart. 
Thus Professor Seligman unhesitatingly accepts the principle 
as the proper interpretation of Mill’s precept. The adhesion 
of Lord Courtney was equally unequivocal. The authority of 
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Cohen Stuart himself counts for much in a matter about which 
practical good sense is decisive. He was a man of very varied 
abilities, knowledge and experience. Born at La Hague in 1855, 
the son of an official who ranked high in the Civil Service, he was 
educated at the Polytechnic School in Delft. At the age of 
twenty-three he was appointed supervisor of the waterworks 
(connected with irrigation) in Java. The facility with which 
he acquired the native languages, usually so difficult to Europeans, 
was remarkable. Compelled by illness to return to Holland, he 
took the opportunity of entering the University of Amsterdam. 
He used to say that it was an advantage to have learned Latin 
and Greek at a maturer age than is usual. It was during his 
academic career that his attention was directed to the theory 
of taxation by Mr. N. G. Pierson’s treatment of the subject. 
The work which Cohen Stuart was stimulated to write at this 
period was indeed, as the Dutch title purports, a contribution to 
the theory of progressive taxation. It earned for him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws and nomination to more than one Professor- 
ship at the University of Amsterdam. He practised law in 
Amsterdam for several years, was secretary to the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Member of the County Council. In 1900 
he accepted a position in the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, 
and in connexion with this business visited India, China and 
Australia. In 1906 he became one of the managing directors 
of the company and settled in London. His intention to resign 
that post this year, in order to devote himself to scientific pursuits, 
was anticipated by death. The Economic Society has to lament 
the loss of a very distinguished member. 
¥. YF. Be. 





CuRRENT Topics 


Tue following have been elected to membership of the Royal 
Economic Society :— 


Aggarwala, Prof. C. L. Boyd, 8. M. 
Andrew, F. W. B. Braithwaite, H. W. 
Bachi, Prof. R. Broadhead, H. 
Bangay, C. 8. Brown, E. 

Bell, W. Burnett, H. W. 
Bhargava, Prof. S. P. Chappell, E. L. 
Bolam, W. H. Chapple, L. J. B. 
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Clerk, W. J. Morrow, D. W. (life). 
Cohen, R. Paish, F. W. 

Cudmore, S. A. Pasteur, F. M. 
Cummins, W. H. Paz, E. P. 
Dance, E. H. Perry, S. J. 
Das, B. K. Pilcher, R. G. 


Dave, Shrikrishna. 
Farnam, H. W. (life). 
Ferreira, F. H. 
Foster, W. T. 

Frost, Wesley. 
Fryer, J. B. 

Fukuda, Dr. T. (life). 


Fullbrook-Leggatt, L. E. W. 


O., M.C. 
Geary, F. 
Gee, P. 
Ghambashidze, D. 
Goswami, T. C. 
Gourvich, Dr. P. P. 
Gwyther, C. E. (life). 
Henderson, A. 
Horobin, I. M. 
Horton, G. P. 
Hsia, C. L. 
Hsu, L. 8. 
Imamura, 8. 
Innes, E. 
Inuzuka, K. (life). 
Isserlis, L. Sc.D. 
Johnson, G. 
Jones, L. 
Jordan, Rev. C. B. 
Jottrand, Prof. E. 
Keiichiro, Y. 
Keskar, Prof. Y. D. 
Kubo, Togo (life). 
Liddington, H. J. 
Lloyd, E. M. H. 
McLauchlan, F. 
Manning, F. J. 
Matthews, B. H. 
Matzen, F. E. 


Prentice, J. 8S. 

Ritchie, A. B. 

Russell, H. G. 

Rycraft, A. G. 

Sandwell, B. K. 

Saunders, E. 

Scholfield, A. 

Selfridge, H. G., Jr. (life). 

Sicar, Prof. P. N. 

Siepmann, H. A. 

Stannard, J. W. ; 

Stanners, R. W. i 

Statham, E. 

Stein, W. O. 

Subramanyan, P. 

The Canton Christian Col- 
lege. 

The Royal Bank of Canada 





(Foreign Trade Dept.), 
Montreal. 

The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., 
Osaka, Japan (Com- 
pounder). 

Thomas, J. 


Thomas, S. E. (life). 
Thomasson, J. F. 
Tinnes, D. J. 

Trott, A. C. 

Tucker, Prof. R. H. (life). 
Underwood, Miss C. P. 
Wakabayashi, Y. E. | 
Ward, Lt. F. G. S. ; 
Wigglesworth, F. 
Williams, H. 
Wilson, Prof. J. L. 
Yokobe, J. 
Yoshida, M. 
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The following have been admitted to library membership :— 
Arkansas University; Central Public Libraries, Bristol; City 
of London College ; Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay; Societa 
Di Letture E Conversazioni Scientifiche, Genoa; The Central 
Statistical Bureau of Finland; The Library of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, Ottawa;- The Royal Society of New South 
Wales; University of Finland, Helsingfors (1922); Watkinson 
Library, Hartford, Conn. 





Proressor D. H. Macerecor, lately Professor of Political 
Economy in the Victoria University of Manchester, has been 
elected to the Drummond Chair of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford, in succession to Professor Edgeworth, 
whose approaching retirement was announced in the last issue 
of the JourNAL. Previously to his election (in 1919) to the 
Stanley Jevons Chair at Manchester he had been Professor of 
Political Economy at Leeds. He is the author of two well-known 
works : Industrial Combination (1906) and Evolution of Industry 
(1911); besides numerous contributions to learned periodicals, in 
particular the Economic JourNAL. He is, we believe, the only 
Professor of Political Economy who has received the Military 
Cross “‘ for gallantry and devotion to duty in action.” 





Dr. Lilian Knowles, lecturer in Economic History at the 
London School of Economics, has been accorded the title of 
Professor in the University of London. 

Mr. Alexander Gray, M.A., head of the Approved Society 
Branch of the Insurance Department, London, has been elected 
to the new Jaffrey Chair of Political Economy in the University 
of Aberdeen. 

Professor B. Mukherjee, M.A., has been appointed Reader 
in Economics in the University of Lucknow. 





RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


Marcu, 1921. The Measurement of Price Changes. A. W. Fivx. 
An explanation of the principles on which the new index number 
of the Board of Trade is based. The Mint and Precious Metals 
in Canada. J. Bonar. A felicitous exposition of monetary 
details. Wholesale Prices of Commodities in 1920. Enpiror oF 
THE Statist. The general index number for the year 1920 is 
a record : 251 as compared with 100 in 1867-1877 (85 for 1913-14). 
In the last quarter there was a fall to 223-6 (still higher than the 
average for 1919, viz. 206). 

May. The World’s Wheat. Str James Witson. A comparison of 
pre-war and post-war production. Costs in Engineering. 
R. J. A. Pearson. Review of Recent Foreign Exchange Fluctua- 
tions. N. E. Crump. , 

Juty. The Problem of Time Correlation. G. Upny Yuu, F.RS. 
A statement and criticism of methods employed to show the 
relation between two quantities varying with the time. Women’s 
Minimum Wages. DorotHEa M. Barton. A sequel to the 
paper read June, 1919. 


The Edinburgh Review. 


Juty, 1921. The Dilemma of Civilisation. Tur Dran or St. Pavt’s. 
“Unless the devastating torrent of children can be stemmed, 
our condition will certainly go from bad to worse.” ‘It would be 
possible to make all parents pay for a good square meal given to 
the school children once a day . . . unpleasant for the poor and 
prolific parent.” The Public Purse. Epitor. A severe indict- 
ment of governmental extravagance. 


The Quarterly Review. 


JuLty, 1921. Australian Labour and Ideals **. Chartism. Er 
Hatfivy. The War of the Mines. ArTHUR SHADWELL. Reflec- 
tions on the Coal Strike. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


JuNE, 1921. The International Labour Office. Lorp AskwitH. A 
warning against the bureaucratic spirit evidenced by the action 
of the Office in the case of white lead and agriculture. 

Jury. The Industrial Crisis and the Remedy. Str CHARLES MacaRa. 
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The Contemporary Review. 


JUNE, 1921. The Coal Problem. I. Lorp Gatnsrorp. The Coal- 
owner’scase. II. R.H.Tawney. A plea for the reorganization 
of the Coal Industry. 

Aveust. The Present State of Free Trade. Str GopFrREY COLLINs. 
We won the war under a Free Trade policy; we may lose the 
peace through Protection.. The Industrial Outlook. J. A. R. 
Marriott, M.P. 


The Fortnightly Review. 


JuNE, 1921. The State and the Railways. J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
British Labour and the Bolshevic Danger. Po.titicus. 


Journal of Indian Industries and Labour (Calcutta). 


Fesruary, 1921. Vol. I. Part I. A foreword by Sir Thomas 
Holland explains that the new Journal forms a step towards 
provincial co-operation. Among the articles are The Possibilities 
of Industrial Development in the Central Provinces and Berar. Str 
K. Low. Welfare Work in Bombay Cotton Mills. Str E. Low. 
Trade Disputes in Bengal. Director or INDUSTRIES. 


International Labour Review (Geneva). 


Aprit, 1921. Co-operation in Industry. J. D. RockEFELLER, jun. 
A very liberal industrial creed. Industrial Arbitration and 
Conciliation in Italy. Based on information received from the 
Italian -Ministry of Labour. Old Age Pensions Legislation in 
France. 

May-JunE. Social Legislation in the Republic of Austria. Dr. Max 
LepErER. The Industrial Training of Disabled Men in the 
United Kingdom. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Cambridge, Mass.). 


May, 1921. Should the Excess Profits Tax be Repealed? Tuomas 
S. Apams. ‘ The Excess Profits tax (in the United States) has 
grievously sinned in over-taxing profits derived from the more 
hazardous and difficult industrial undertakings.” It might be 
superseded by certain reforms in the income tax. Js Market 
Price Determinate? F.W.Tavussia. Within the limit of a certain 
“penumbra,” the laws of supply and demand do not apply to 
market prices. A decline in price may induce people to sell 
more for fear of a further fall. The ordinary rules are particularly 
little applicable to the market in securities. The Meat-Packing 
Investigation. L. D. H. Wexp. A reply to Dr. Virtue’s article 
of August, 1920, appraising the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Report on the Meat-Packing Industry. The Fabian Socialist 
Commonwealth. A. N. Hotcomspe. Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s book 
dealing with this subject is an arsenal of arguments and suggestions 
for a moderate policy of State Socialism. ‘‘ They have dealt a 
heavy blow to the propaganda of the Guild Socialists, the Syndica- 
lists, and the Revolutionary Communists.” arly history of the 
term Capital. EDWIN CANNAN. 
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The American Economic Review (Cambridge, Mass.). 


JunzE, 1921. Federal Reserve Policy. A. C. Mitten. Marketing of 
Agricultural Produce. James E. Boyie. Criteria of Marketing 
Efficiency. Frep KE. CriarK. Farmers’ Co-operative Association. 
A. Hosson. Grain Standardisation. H. Bruce Price. Stabili- 
sation of Prices. B.H.H1spparp. The Collective Labour Contract. 
T. M. AvELALLEMANT. The Industrial Situation in Great Britain. 
H. FEts. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


JUNE, 1921. The Federal Farm Loan Case. Howarp H. Preston. 
Referring to the Federal Farm Loan Act, recently upheld by the 
Supreme Court. Paid-in Capital of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
J. D. Mager. Labour Absenteeism. E. FRANKEL. The more or 
less involuntary absence of employees from work is recorded for 
several establishments. 

Juty. A Survey of Profit-Sharing and Bonuses in Chicago Printing 
Plants. F. E. Wotre. The National Adjustment Commission. 
B. M. Squires. Referring to a war-time agency for the control 
of the long-shore industry. The Classification of the Population 
According to Income. KE. SYDENSTRICKER and WILLFORD KING. 
To determine income in relation to requirements there are employed 
novel units, “fammain,”=“‘ a demand for food of a money value 
equal to that demanded of the average male” in defined con- 
ditions; “ammain” (adult male maintenance) similarly related 
to the money value of articles of consumption generally. 


American Academy for Social Science (Philadelphia). 


May, 1921. Taxation and Public Expenditures is the subject of this 
month’s number. 


The Chase Economic Bulletin (New York). 


Aprit, 1921. Procedure in Paying the German. B. ANDERSON. 
“The basic physical fact is that Germany must produce more 
than she consumes, creating a surplus for the indemnity.” “If 
individual traders all over the world, studying their local markets, 
knowing their sources of demand, can gradually begin to import 
German goods, increasing the amounts gradually, it will be 
possible for the outside world to absorb easily any surplus of 
goods that Germany can possibly create.” 


The Review of Economic Statistics (Cambridge, Mass.). 


May, 1921. The special feature of this number is the discussion by 
Professor Persons of that one of Irving Fishers’ formule, which 
he recommended at the last meeting of the American Statistical 
Association as “‘ the best.”’ It is best only for certain purposes, 
the writer maintains. 

JUNE. Recent economic and financial progress in Germany. JOSEPH S. 
Davis. ‘A marked increase in the desire to work among all 
classes ’’ is noted among other favourable symptoms. 
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Juty. Recent economic and financial progress in France. Josxrru S. 
Davis. “France is working, saving, progressing amid difficulties, 
determined to surmount them.” This is an exceptionally well- 
informed article with much up-to-date information. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


JUNE, 1921. Les dépenses recouverables et les accords de Londres. 
Yves Guyot. Le budget du Royaume-Uni pour 1921-22. 
4 W. M. J. Wiiuiams. Le retour & Vécole Manchester. G. B. 
Hurst. La dette publique des Etats-Unis de 1789 a 1861. 
| A. RAFFALOVICH. 
JuLy. Les salaires etles Prix. YvesGuyot. Apréslagréve. F. Passy. 
Les industries electriques en Chine. FERNAND JAcg. Un théorie 
Anarchiste. N. Monvort. Referring to Jean Grave’s Réformes, 
Révolutions. La crise économique en Espagne. A. MARVAUD. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


May-—JuneE, 1921. L’évolution actuelle du Bolchévisme. S. ZAGORSKY. 
Facts foreseen by economists compel the Soviet Government to 
substitute taxation of the peasants for requisition of their produce 
to restore liberty of exchange, and to grant foreign capitalists a 
freedom of action which cannot consistently be withheld from 
native Russians. L’idée de loi naturelle dans la science économique. 
P. Struve. Le change Egyptien depuis la guerre. P. ARMINJON. 
An experiment in the stabilization of exchanges. L’indice du 
cout de la vie du bureau de Statisque de la Ville d’ Amsterdam. 
R. Cuarys. Continued from the last number. La crise 
économique jugée par les banquiers Anglais. L. Baupin. A 
useful summary of opinions lately expressed by English 
specialists. 





De Economist (La Hague). 


JuNE, 1921. Geen afsonderlijke vrouwen-arbeids bescherming. ANNA 
Potak. A protest against special legislation for female employees 
as resulting in their not being employed. Progressieve inkomsten 
bélasting. W.J. DE LANGEN. Progressive income tax. 


Ekonomisk Tidskrift (Uppsala and Stockholm). 


1921. No. 1. Direct Taxation in England. Gustar LiInDAHL. 

Ricardo and the Theory of Foreign Exchanges. D. Davipson. 
The Entente’s Reparation Demands on Germany. D. Davipson. 
i Social Insurance: a lecture by P. G. Laurin (Proceedings of 
the Political Economy Club). 


No. 2. The Equilibrium of the Foreign Exchanges. BrERTIL OHLIN. 
The Gold Question. D. Davipson. Further discussion on Ricardo 
and the Theory of Foreign Exchanges. G. SILVERSTOLPE. Reply, 
by D. Davipson. 
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No. 3. The Rise of Prices, Inflation and Foreign Exchange Policy. 
Bertit Onin. Note Circulation. D. Davipson. The Problem 
ef Provisional Protective Duties. Lecture by E. Huss and dis- 
cussion at the Political Economy Club. 


[As is not unnatural, the chief topics of discussion in the recent issues 
of the Swedish Economic Journal relate to currency. Following on earlier 
articles on the same subject, Prof. Davidson reiterates his contention that 
Ricardo held that a change in the purchasing power of money in a country 
is not of necessity reflected in the rates of exchange with other countries. 
Dr. Silverstolpe endeavours to lead the discussion into the wider field of 
the general theory of the exchanges, but Prof. Davidson declines to antici- 
pate the results of a general study of Ricardo’s teaching on this subject 
which he has not yet completed, and contents himself with insisting that 
Ricardo does not support the view expounded by Dr. Cassel in this JourRNAL 
and elsewhere. Herr Ohlin, in an article on the conditions of equilibrium 
of the Foreign Exchanges, gives an interesting geometrical construction 
for the expression of those conditions in the case of an individual article 
which does not, however, appear to simplify the general problem in any 
marked degree. 

In his article on the Gold Question Prof. Davidson discusses the return 
to a gold basis and the conditions for such a policy in Sweden. He holds 
that for effective action, co-operation between the United States, Holland, 
Switzerland, Japan, Spain and Sweden’s neighbours, Denmark and Norway, 
is desirable, possibly extending also to Canada and Australia. At least 
a year would, he thinks, be required before Sweden could safely get back 
to gold parity and current redemption of notes with gold. For her two 
neighbours a further year is deemed to be necessary, while England, France 
and Germany will need many years of effort before this desirable end can 
be achieved in their case. The general effect of resumption of redemption 
in gold and the establishment of the conditions necessary for such redemp- 
tion are discussed, but a definite forecast is impossible. 

Herr Ohlin, in his article in No. 3, discusses the proper meaning to be 
attached to the word “ inflation,” which he defines as that rise in prices 
the causes of which are found on the side of money, that is, are due to a 
rate of interest below the normal and, other things being equal, finds its 
expression in an increase in the circulation. By “ other things being equal” 
is meant that no change is assumed in the circulation of commodities, not 
that their quantity remains unchanged. 

The discussion at the Political Economy Club, reperted in No. 3, is 
somewhat reminiscent of various discussions on the problems handled in 
the safeguarding of Industries Bill. AWS 


Scientia (Bologna). 


I. VII., 1921. Problémes financiers d’aprés guerre. II. Partie: 


Prélévements sur le capital. C. Grint. The arguments for and 
against a capital levy are brought together and balanced with 
remarkable comprehensiveness and impartiality. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


May, 1921. La rendita del consumatore e le sue applicazioni finanziarie. 


G. Boreatra. An appreciation of Marshall’s principle of 
“ Consumer’s ” rent, with applications to taxation. Le condizioni 
dell’ emigraziont Ligure. M. G. Marenco. 


JuNE. Le norme di organizzazione del lavoro. V.At¥ieRI. Referring 


to “scientific management ”’ and the psychology of the worker. 
Un censimento matelicese del 1673. M. Boxtprint. A primitive 


census, 
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Juty. L’organizzazione Aziendale. V.Atrieri. A study on the inter- 
action between the parts of a firm or other economic aggregate. 
La Rendita del Consumatore. G. Boreaarta. The study of Con- 
sumer’s Rent as conceived by Marshall is continued, with special 
reference to problems of taxation. 


Metron (Padua). 


Vou. I., No. II. De la population de Constantinople sous les empereurs 
byzantins. A. ANDREADES. Collecting the rays of statistical 
light scattered through old records, the learned writer estimates 
that from the fourth to the twelfth centuries, a.p., the popula- 
tion of Constantinople was rarely below half a million, and some- 
times nearer a million. The population of the Byzantine Empire 
was between fifteen and twenty millions. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


May-Junr, 1921. Un economista agrario: Ghino Valenti. La 
Ricchezza dall’ aspetto energetico. A. DE STEPHANI. Sperperi 
proletari e restriziont Borghesi. Lxrvio Livi. <A contrast between 
great increase since 1913 in the consumption of luxuries in Prato, 
a working-class town, compared with Sienna, mainly bourgeois. 


Revista Nacional de Economia (Madrid). 


Vou. IX., No. 28. Felipe II. ...€C.V. Mey. Philip the Second as 
a promoter of economic development. La gestidn econdmica del 
Estado en el ultimo sexenio**. A chapter in the recent financial 
history of Spain. El problema del paro forzoso. A.S. Pure. On 
involuntary unemployment. Las Consecuencias Econdémicas del 
tratado de Versailles. A translation of two chapters of Keynes’ 
Economic Consequences of the Peace. 





NEW BOOKS. 


English. 


AncELL (NorMAN). The Fruits of Victory. A sequel to the 
Great Illusion. London: Collins. 1921. Pp. 338. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Bowtey (Artnur L.). Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom 
1914-20 (Economic and Social History of the World War). Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1921. Pp. 228. 


[To be reviewed.] 
CARPENTER (CHARLES). Industrial Co-partnership. Third edition. 
London: Co-partnership Publishers. 1921. Pp. 102. 


[The first edition was published in 1914; the third is enriched by an account 
of the South Metropolitan Company and its experiences during the War.] 
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CHAMBASHIDZE (D.). Mineral Resources of Georgia and Caucasia. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 1919. Pp. 182. 


Cote (MarGARETI.). The Control of Industry. (Labour Booklets, 
No. 4.) London: Labour Publishing Co. Pp. 12. 


Feu (E. F.). Wealth and Youand I. London: Methuen. 6s. 


Fox (Henry). A Philosophic View of the Land Question. 
London: Kingsley Press. Pp. 211. 5s. net. 


GRAHAM (WILLIAM). The Wages of Labour. (Cassell’s Social 
Economic Series.) London: Cassell. Pp. 166. 5s. 


Grew (W. F.). The Cycle Industry. (Pitman’s Common Com- 
modities and Industries Series.) London: Pitman. Pp. 123. 3s. 


HALDANE (Viscount). The Problem of Nationalisation. With 
an introduction by R. H. Tawney and H. J. Laski. London: Allen 
& Unwin. Pp. 48. ls. 


[The evidence given by Lord Haldane before the Royal Commission on Coal 
Mines is here reprinted. ] 


Hare (Sir LANceLoT). Currency and Employment Deflation of 
the Currency. A reply to the Anti-Deflationists. London: King. 
Pp. 59. 2s. 6d. 


Harris (M. Dormer). A Social and Industrial History of England 
before the Industrial Revolution. London: Collins. Pp. 227. 


(The work belongs to the series of ‘‘ Continuation Manuals ”’ adapted to the 
continuation of education beyond the elementary stage. The ‘ consulting 
editor ” of the series, Sir William Ashley, contributes a preface.] 


Hopson (J. A.). The Economics of Reparation. London: Allen 
& Unwin. Pp. 32. Is. 


{Severely criticising the proceeding of the Allies, the writer recommends 
providing assistance in the shape of transport, coal and credit to Germany and 
referring the determination of her liabilities to an impartial Neutral Com- 
mission. ] 


JEFFREY (E. J.). Breaking Point. Foreword by G. D. H. Cole. 
London: Parsons. Pp. 159. 4s. 6d. net. 


JONES (WALTER). Capital and Labour. London: King. 2s. 6d. 


Kaun (Otto H.). Pressing Problems and Some Suggestions. 
New York: 52 William Street. 


Kaun (Otto H.). Reflections of a Financier. With an intro- 
duction by Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


KertH (A. B.). War Government of the British Dominions. 
(Economic and Social History of the World War.) Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1921. Pp. 353. 


Ketie (Sir Joun Scorr) and Epstern (M.). The Statesman’s 
Year-book. Statistical and historical annual of the States of the 
world for the year 1921. London: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. 1544. 

[The fifty-eighth issue of this valuable manual presents information respecting 


all the States of the world, of which there are now sixty-four; a great or small 
“independent entity ’—The British Empire or Fiume—each country for one.] 
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Le Bon (Gustave). The World in Revolt : a Psychological Study 
of Our Times. Translated by Bernard Miall. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Lieson (E.). Increased Production. (The World of To-day.) 
London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 71. 


[Increased production is connected with the improvement of the economic 
position of the workers. ‘‘If the distribution of wealth were improved the 
stability of industry would be enormously increased.” ‘‘If the autocracy of 
the employer were gradually transformed into a constitutional monarchy in 
which responsibility increasingly devolved upon the workers, the result would 
be to diminish the present friction between capital and labour, and to supply 
the greatest possible incentive to the workers to increase production.”’] 


Metvitte (Lewis). The South Sea Bubble. London: OD. 
O’Connor. 25s. 


Movstey (E. O.). An Empire View of the Empire View of the 
Empire Tangle. With preface by the Right. Hon. W. F. Massie, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand. London: King. 1921. Pp. 87. 


[The writer is a New Zealander who completed his education at Cambridge. 
The problems before the Imperial Conference 1921 are considered. ] 


OLDHAM (PrRoressor C. H.). The Present Taxable Capacity of 
Ireland. <A paper read to the Statistical Society of Ireland. Dublin : 
Ponsonby. 1921. Pp. 30. Is. 


(The methods for measuring taxable capacity used in 1896 have becomo 
faulty through change of circumstances. By corrected reasonings it is argued 
that the taxable capacity of Ireland relatively to Great Britain is now 1 : 30-31, 
that of £50,615,000 estimated to have been contributed by Ireland in 1919-1920 
over £18,500,000 was over-taxation. See above article by Sir J. Stamp.] 


OsBoRNE (SIDNEY). The Problem of Upper Silesia. With five 
maps. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 180. 


(Mr. Osborne is the author of The Upper Silesian Question and Germany’s Coal 
Problem.| 


PLunkKeETT (Ricgut Hon. Srr Horace). Oxford and the Rural 
Problem. (The first Sidney Ball Memorial Lecture. Barnett House 
Papers, No. 6.) Oxford: University Press. 1921. Pp. 18. Ils. 


[The treatment of the rural problem in Ireland offers an object lesson to the 
English-speaking world. ] 


Political Economy Club. Founded in London 1821. Minutes 
of Proceedings 1899-1920, Roll of Members and questions discussed 
1821-1920, with documents bearing on the history of the Club. 

[The history of the Club is illustrated by extracts from diaries and letters. 


The records of the past are made to live in the Introduction signed H. H. In 
the Conclusion signed Henry Higgs many interesting reminiscences are added. ] 


Rap (F. H.) and Grirrira (W.J.). A Digest of British Economic 
History. London: Murray. 5s. 


Rice (F. A. B.). Sugar and Sheep. A light-hearted history of a 
red-hot time. Brighton: Southern Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 


[By the late Food Controller for Brighton.] 
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Satter (J. A.). Allied Shipping Control. An Experiment in 
International Administration. (Economic and Social History of the 
World War.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1921. Pp. 372. [See note 
above, p. 412.] 


SNowDEN (Putuip). Labour and the New World. (Cassell’s 
Social Economic Series.) London: Cassell. Pp. 316. 7s. 6d. net. 


Srockxs (M. D.). The Meaning of Family Endowment. London : 
Allen & Unwin. Labour Publishing Co. Pp. 45. Is. 


Stocks (M. D.). The Industrial State. A Social and Economic 
History of England. (Continuation Manuals.) London and Glasgow : 
Collins. Pp. 319. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


WELBoURNE (E.). A Social and Industrial History of England. 
Modern Times. London: Collins. Pp. 212. 


[Part of the “ Continuation Series ” mentioned with reference to Mr. Harris: 
book above.] 


Wotrr (H. W.). Rural Reconstruction. London: Selwyn & 
Blount. Pp. 363. 15s. 


American. 


BAKELESS (JOHN). The Economic Causes of Modern Wars. 
(Williams College David A. Wells Prize Essays, No. 6.) Williams 
College. 1921. Pp. 265. 


BakKER (CHARLES W.). Government Control and operation of 
industry in Great Britain and the United States during the World 
War. (Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, edited by D. 
Kinley.) Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York. 
Oxford University Press. 1921. Pp. 138. 


BERDAHL (CLARENCE A.). War Powers of the Executive in the 
United States (University of Illinois Studies). Urbana: University. 
1920. Pp. 296. $ 2-25. 


Cirark (Epcar E.). Inter-State Commerce. Testimony given 
before the Senate Com:nittee, with introduction by Francis B. James. 
Washington: Byrne. 1919. Pp. 262. 


GENGENBACH (EDGAR). Common Sense »v. Prohibition in Railroad 
Rates, 1921. With introduction by Francis B. James. Washington : 
Byrne. 1921. Pp. 40. 25 cents. 


JAMES (FRANcIs B.). Some phases of the Transportation Problem 
(American National Economics). Washington: Byrne. 1921. Pp. 
58. 25 cents. 
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French. 
BossikreE (René E.). Le réglement d’avariés du grand abordage. 
Paris: Rousseau. 1921. Pp. 36. 


[It is proposed to regulate compensation for losses caused by war according H 
to the principle of * general average ”’ as applied in shipping. ] 



















BovurBEAv (Dr. MARCEL). La Bourse des Valeurs de Paris pen- 
dant la Guerre (1914—20). Paris: Pichon. 1921. 


GipE (CHARLES). Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. Translated 
from the French by the Staff of the Co-operative Reference Library, 
Dublin. Manchester: Co-operative Union. 1921. Pp. 251. 


Guyot (Yvzs) et Rarratovicu (ArTuuR). Inflation et Déflation. 
Paris: Alcan. 1921. Pp. 278. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Mawas (ALFRED). Le Systéme monetaire et le change Anglais 
depuis la Guerre. Paris: Giard. 1921. Pp. 406. 

MIcHELS (ROBERTO). La theorie di Marx de la miserie crescente. 
Turin: Bocca. 1922 (sic). Pp. 244. 


[Purporting to be a contribution to the history of economic doctrines. ] 








rerman. 


LizFMANN (R.) Kartelle und Trusts. Stuttgart: Moritz. Pp. 
310. 


Italian. 
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CRESPOLANI (R.). Avocazione allo stato dei profitti di guerra ' 
Rome. 


Fiora (FREDERICO). Manuele della Scienza delle Finanze. Leg- 
horn: Guisti. 1921. Pp. 936. 


[The sixth edition of a work published in 1893; revised and enlarged. The ' 
author is Professor in the University of Bologna. ] 


Grint (CorRADO). Problemi sociologici della guerra. Bologna: 
Zanichelli. Pp. 300. 


Loria (AcHILLE). Aspetti sociali ed economici della guerra 
mondiale. Milan: Vallardi. 1921. Pp. 458. 
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Merratesta V. Carbone et elettricit’a in Italia-Citt’ di Castello, 








